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Uxeiigion  and  Science 


MILTON    BENNION 


HI 

The  Preservation  and  Enrichment  of  Life 

'HPowARD  this  end  religion  has  contributed  much 
throughout  the  ages;  for  example,  in  ancient 
times:  The  fourth  commandment  (Deuteronomy 
5:16)  and  other  messages  of  the  ancient  prophets  of 
Israel;  in  modern  times,  the  89th  section  of  the  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants.  These  and  many  other  phases  of 
religion,  when  rigidly  practiced,  ^d  to  man's  years  of 
usefulness  and  happingss. 

Science  has  made  very  great  contributions  through- 
out the  whole  history  of  civilization.  Here  we  have  a 
striking  example  of  co-operative  effort  in  the  intellec- 
tual  realm,  and  the  untrefsatteielits  of  scientific  ob- 
^sHnration  and  research.  I'his  tact  is  well  illustrated  by 
'  namitig  only  a  f ew'of  the  chief  contributors  to  the 
progress  of  rnedicine:  Hippocrates,  the  ancient  Greek, 
GafenrriiTRoman,  Avicenna,  the  Arabian  Moslem  of 
the  10th  century  A.D.,  Pasteur,  of  France,  Koch  of 
Germany,  Halsted  of  the  United  States,  Banting  of 
Canada,  and  Eijkman,  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Men- 
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tion  of  these  names  is  made  only  to  indicate  that  our 
social  inheritance  is  the  result  of  the  labors  of  man- 
kind of  various  nationalities  and  religions  over  a  period 
of  many  centuries.  This,  of  course,  applies  to  all  phases 
of  our  civilization,  not  merely  to  medicine  alone. 

What  have  been  the  results  of  the  contributions  of 
these  and  other  great  scientists  to  the  preservation  and 
enrichment  of  human  life? 

The  practical  elimination  among  the  most  advanced 
peoples  of  bubonic  plague,  yellow  fever,  cholera,  small 
pox,  typhus  and  typhoid  fever.  These  diseases  have  in 
the  not  distant  past  wrought  havoc  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  what  is  now  called  the  civilized  world.  More 
recently  the  use  of  insulin  by  immature  diabetics  has 
made  possible  near  normal  development  instead  of  al- 
most certain  premature  death ;  and  by  adults  the  pro- 
longing of  life  and  usefulness.  Great  progress  has  like- 
wise been  made  in  the  elimination  of  children's  dis- 
eases. Diphtheria  is  a  striking  example.  Parents  are  still 
living  who  suffered  loss  of  all  their  children  within  a 
brief  period  of  time  through  a  community  epidemic 
of  this  disease.  Also  among  the  very  recent  advances 
in  medical  science  are  the  uses  of  the  sulfa  drugs, 
penicillin,  and  other  "miracle  drugs"  now  being  per- 
fected. 

For  further  discussion  of  this  topic  read  the  article 
by  Mildred  Bowers  in  this  issue,  page  317. 

To  get  the  greatest  benefits  from  these  advances  in 
medical  science  it  is  essential  that  a  very  intelligent  and 
dependable  public  health  service  be  maintained  and 
conscientiously  supported  by  a  socially  minded  body 
of  citizens.  Without  this  support  public  health  officials 
are  greatly  handicapped  in  performance  of  their  duties. 
In  the  near  future,  no  doubt,  many  young  men  and 
women  will  be  trained  as  doctors  of  public  health.  It 
is  assumed  that  they  will  make  this  profession  their 
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life's  work,  especially  so  if  partisan  politics  is  elimi- 
nated, as  it  should  be,  from  the  public  health  service. 

Another  rapidly  growing  field  of  great  service  in 
the  profession  of  medicine  is  that  of  psychiatry.  In  the 
18  th  century  the  mentally  ill  were  often  imprisoned, 
sometimes  chained  in  dungeons  where  they  spent  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  under  conditions  that  now 
seem  inconceivably  brutal.  Even  today  some  people 
regard  mental  illness  as  a  disgrace,  not  only  to  the 
patient  but  also  to  the  families  concerned.  On  this 
account  these  families  have  refrained  from  taking  the 
afflicted  to  a  mental  hospital  where  they  may  receive 
scientific  treatment.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases  they 
may  be  restored  to  health  and  go  about  their  work, 
just  as  do  patients  sent  to  other  types  of  hospitals  for 
cure  of  physical  ailments.  Neither  type  of  ailment  can 
properly  be  regarded  as  anything  else  but  an  occasion 
for  securing  the  best  scientific  treatment  available. 
This,  as  a  rule,  can  best  be  provided  in  an  up-to-date 
hospital. 

At  the  present  time  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  take  into  account  men- 
tal factors  as  causes  directly  or  indirectly,  of  diseases 
not  generally  classified  as  mental.  Certainly  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  patient  often  has  much  to  do  with  his 
chances  of  restoration  to  health. 

This  fact  is  closely  allied  to  one  phase  of  religion; 
namely,  mental  healing.  In  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ, 
as  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  He  often  said  to 
those  healed,  "Thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole."  It  is, 
of  course,  proper  for  faithful  church  members  to  take 
advantage  of  all  the  resources  of  applied  science  to  cure 
their  ills  while  at  the  same  time  they  call  upon  God 
for  manifestation  of  His  mercy  in  support  of  their 
prayers  and  their  faith  in  the  goodness  and  power  of 
the  Spiritual  Father  of  Mankind. 
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HENRY   A.    SMITH 


/^osPEL  Doctrine  classes  of  the 
Sunday  Schools  are  to  study  the 
Church  Welfare  Plan  during  the 
next  six  months.  On  the  cover  of 
this  issue  of  The  Instructor  we  pre- 
sent the  picture  of  one  who  has  been 
prominently  identfiied  with  the 
Plan  from  its  beginning  and  to 
whom  goes  much  credit  for  its  ac- 
complishments. He  is  Elder  Harold 
B.  Lee  of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve, 
and  since  its  beginning,  managing 
director  of  the  Church  Welfare  Plan. 
When  the  welfare  program  was 
launched  in  the  spring  of  1936 — 
ten  years  ago — ^Elder  Lee  under  ap- 
pointment of  the  First  Presidency 
went  throughout  the  Church  organ- 
izing regions  and  setting  up  the 
machinery  through  which  the  pro- 
gram has  operated.  His  two  associ- 
ates were  the  late  Elder  Melvin  J. 
Ballard  of  the  Council  of  the 
Twelve,  who  was  chairman,  and 
Elder  Mark  Austin,  still  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

Elder  Lee  entered  upon  his  tasks 
in  the  Church  Welfare  Plan  with  a 
background  of  practical  experience 
and  an  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  vast  numbers  of  needy 
persons  then  among  the  Church 
membership.  He  had  been  president 
of  a  stake  in  Salt  Lake  City  where 
in  the  depression  years  60  per  cent 
of  the  membership  was  wholly  or 
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partially  in  need  of  assistance.  He 
and  his  associates  had  organized  to 
help  the  people  of  his  stake  care  for 
themselves,  and  with  this  experience 
born  of  necessity  he  was  qualified  to 
step  out  and  direct  the  Welfare 
Plan  as  it  came  from  the  inspired 
lips  of  the  Church  leaders. 

Elder  Lee  is  one  of  the  youngest 
of  the  present  Apostles.  At  the  time 
of  his  appointment  in  April,  1941 
he  was  42  years  old,  yet  he  came  to 
this  position  rich  in  experience  and 
possessing  qualities  of  wisdom  and 
understanding  beyond  his  years.  His 
appointment  came  as  a  climax  of  an 
already  prominent  career.  He  had 
been  a  school  principal  in  Idaho  and 
later,  also  a  principal  in  the  Granite 
School  district  of  Salt  Lake  County. 
He  was  for  four  years  a  member  of 
the  Salt  Lake  City  commission.  He 
had  served  as  stake  superintendent 
of  religion  classes  in  Pioneer  Stake 
and  later  became  stake  Sunday 
School  Superintendent.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  a  member  of  the  stake 
high  council.  At  the  age  of  30  in 
1929  he  was  appointed  second 
counselor  in  the  stake  presidency 
and  a  year  later  became  stake  presi- 
dent. In  December  of  1936,  a  few 
months  after  becoming  director  of 
the  Welfare  Plan,  at  the  request  of 
— More  on  page  329 
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HAROLD    B.    LEE 


A  FTER  more  than  ten  years,  it  is 
now  clear  to  the  minds  of  most 
people  that  the  Church  Welfare  plan 
is  not  something  new  to  the  Church, 
neither  does  it  contemplate  a  new 
organization  within  the  Church  to 
carry  out  its  purposes,  but  rather  it 
is  the  expression  of  a  philosophy 
that  is  as  old  as  the  Church  Itself, 
incorporated  into  a  program  of  stim- 
ulation and  co-operation  to  meet 
the  demands  of  Church  members  in 
the  solution  of  present-day  eco- 
nomic problems. 

When  the  Church-wide  move- 
ment to  stimulate  the  care  of  the 
needy  and  the  unfortunate  was 
laimched  by  the  announcement  of 
the  First  Presidency  to  the  Church 
membership  at  the  general  confer- 
ence in  April,  1936,  this  movement 
was  popularly,  or  otherwise,  known 
as  the  "Church  Security  Plan."  The 
words  "Church  Security"  described 
the  underlying  hope  of  our  leaders 
in  this  program.  The  Church  "Se- 
curity Plan"  did  not  name  a  move- 
ment that  was  to  be  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  already  established 
organizations  of  the  Church. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  welfare 
movement  a  general  committee  of 
business  men  was  selected  by  the 
First  Presidency  and  called  to  give 
direction  to  the  welfare  activities. 
This  Committee  was  sutained  as  the 


"General  Church  Security  Commit- 
tee." At  the  April  conference  in 
1938,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  General  Authorities,  the  General 
Committee  members  were  sustained 
as  the  "General  Church  Welfare 
Committee."  The  change  of  the 
name  "Church  Security  Plan"  to 
"Church  Welfare  Plan"  was  thus 
made  by  the  change  in  the  official 
title  given  to  those  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  direct  the  program  under 
the  General  Authorities. 

The  reason  for  this  change  is  well 
set  forth  in  an  editorial  written  by 
Elder  John  A.  Widtsoe  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Twelve  Apostles  in  the 
Improvement  Era  for  June,  1938: 

"Let  it  ever  be  remembered  that 
only  the  Lord  can  give  security  to 
human  kind.  Men  can  only  advance 
one  another's  welfare.  Therefore, 
the  name  Church  Welfare  Plan  is 
preferable  to  Church  Security  Pro- 
gram  

"Should  the  earnestly  striving  in- 
dividual fail  in  his  quest  for  a  living, 
he  may  properly  turn  to  others  for 
assistance.  His  first  appeal  should  be 
to  those  who  are  connected  with  him 
by  the  intimate  ties  of  family  rela- 
tionship. Indeed,  the  welfare  of  an 
individual  must  be,  in  a  well-ordered 
society,  the  responsibility  of  the 
family  group.  Families  should  take 
pride  in  caring  for  their  own.  .  .  . 
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"Should  the  family  be  unable  to 
give  the  necessary  help,  then  it 
would  be  proper  to  request  aid  from 
the  immediate  community.  Appeal 
to  the  state  should  be  a  last  resort. 

"The  order  of  responsibility  for 
man's  economic  welfare  is  then,  as 
follows:  the  individual;  the  family; 
the  (church)  community;  the 
state." 

The  following  excerpts  from  ad- 
dresses made  at  various  times  by 
members  of  the  First  Presidency  in 
the  early  beginning  of  this  welfare 
movement  breathes  a  spirit  and 
power  directing  the  present  move- 
ment, designed  to  look  after  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Church  membership,  and 
aid  them  in  their  search  for  as  much 
security  as  is  possible  in  a  material 
world.  Here  are  a  few  words  from 
each  of  the  First  Presidency  who 
were  presiding  as  the  leaders  of  the 
Church  at  that  time. 

First  from  President  Grant:  "Our 
primary  purpose  was  to  set  up  a  sys- 
tem where  the  evils  of  the  dole  will 
be  abolished  and  where  independ- 
ence, thrift,  industry  and  self-re- 
spect may  again  be  estabHshed 
among  our  people.  The  aim  of  the 
Church  is  to  help  the  people  to  help 
themselves."  October,  1936. 

From  President  Clark:  "It  is  my 
testimony  to  you  that  President 
Grant  was  inspired  to  begin  this 
work  and  this  plan  and  it  stands  on 
an  equality  with  any  of  our  Church 
organizations  and  furthermore,  just 
as  these  organizations  have  grown 
and  developed  with  the  experience 
and  needs  of  the  people  and  so  are 
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not  what  they  were  at  the  beginning, 
so  will  this  plan  grow  and  develop 
and  if  the  time  comes  when  we  do 
not  need  it,  we  will  not  use  it.  But 
until  that  time  comes,  this  will  be  a 
permanent  thing."  Special  meeting 
of  Stake  Presidents,  October,  1936. 

And  finally  President  McKay: 
"This  Church  Security  Program  has 
not  come  up  as  a  mushroom  over 
night.  It  is  the  result  of  inspiration 
and  that  inspiration  has  come  from 
the  Lord.  Satan's  emissaries  would 
like  to  see  it  fail.  Those  who  have 
selfishness  in  their  hearts  would  like 
to  see  it  fail.  But  it  is  not  going  to 
fail,  you  mark  that,  because  it  is 
right."  Salt  Lake  Regional  meeting, 
February,  1937. 

The  Church  Welfare  Plan  has 
grown  and  developed  steadily  during 
a  time  when  the  world  was  filled 
with  fears  and  anxieties,  occasioned 
by  feelings  of  insecurity  resulting 
from  a  world-wide  economic  depres- 
sion. In  such  times  the  word  of  the 
Lord  comes  as  a  beacon  to  point  the 
way  to  safety. 

"Arise  and  shine  forth,  that  thy 
light  may  be  a  standard  for  the 
nations; 

"And  that  the  gathering  together 
upon  the  land  of  Zion,  and  upon  her 
stakesy  may  be  for  a  defense,  and  for 
a  refuge  from  the  storm,  and  from 
wrath  when  it  shall  be  poured  out 
without  mixture  upon  the  whole 
earth." — Doctrine  and  Covenants 
115:5,  6. 

The  power  of  the  great  Church 
organization  "upon  her  stakes"  has 
been  well  demonstrated  in  the  de- 
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velopment  of  the  Welfare  program. 
For  administrative  purposes  the 
stakes  of  the  Church  have  been 
grouped  together  into  regions,  there 
being  at  present  nineteen  in  all;  the 
Stake  Presidents  of  each  such  region 
forming  a  regional  council  which  is 
expected,  under  the  direction  of  the 
General  Church  Welfare  Commit- 
tee, to  co-ordinate  the  activities  of 
the  stakes  in  that  region;  both  as  to 
production  as  well  as  to  distribution 
of  food,  fuel,  clothing  and  other 
commodities  necessary  to  look  after 
the  welfare  needs  of  the  members 
of  the  Church  residing  in  that  re- 
gion. Each  stake  president,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  regional  council,  has  the 
responsibility  in  his  own  stake,  of 
setting  up  a  Stake  Welfare  Commit- 
tee on  which  representatives  of 
priesthood  groups,  Relief  Society 
workers,  and  a  representative  bishop 
of  the  stake  have  membership.  With- 
in each  stake  this  Stake  Welfare 
Committee  acts  as  a  Stake  Board  of 
Welfare  and  has  the  responsibility 
of  stimulating  the  groups  which 
they  represent,  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses and  objectives  of  the  Welfare 
plan. 

In  each  of  the  twelve  hundred 
wards  of  the  Church,  however,  is 
the  place  where  the  real  activity  and 
the  work  of  the  Welfare  program  is 
done.  In  each  ward  there  is  called 
into  service  a  ward  Welfare  Com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  bishop  with 
representatives  of  priesthood  groups, 
his  work  directors,  his  Relief  Society 
president  and  a  secretary,  whose 
business  it  is  to  set  in  motion  the 


program  and  to  actually  direct  the 
work  activities  that  make  possible 
the  productions  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion activities  that  have  been  a  bless- 
ing to  so  many  thousands  during  the 
last  ten  years. 

Hardly  had  the  announcement  of 
the  program  been  made  until  press 
dispatches  carried  the  news  all  over 
the  country,  and  immediately  there 
appeared  in  leading  newspapers  and 
magazines  articles  more  or  less  accu- 
rate, but  some  carrying  exaggerated 
announcements.  In  an  editorial  writ- 
ten in  the  l^lew  York  Times  there 
appeared  an  editorial  with  the  head- 
ing: "The  Mormons  Show  the  Way 
Out."  There  then  followed  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  organization  of 
the  Church  and  the  purposes  of  the 
proposed  Welfare  Program.  Then 
followed  this  closing  statement: 

"And  if  in  this  program  the  Mor- 
mon Church  can  demonstrate  its 
ability  to  look  after  its  own  mem- 
bers, it  will  have  made  the  greatest 
contribution  to  the  world  in  this 
generation." 

In  ten  years  the  Church  has  not 
succeeded  in  persuading  all  of  its 
membership  who  have  need  of  as- 
sistance to  co-operate  with  their 
brethren  and  sisters  in  the  Church 
Welfare  Program  by  which  they 
might  be  aided  in  taking  care  of 
themselves.  The  Church  has  demon- 
strated, however,  that  if  Church 
members  will  do  all  they  can  to  help 
themselves  and  if  the  immediate 
family  relatives  will  co-operate  to 
the  limit  of  their  possibilities,  that 
beyond  this  point  the  Church  is  pre- 
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pared  and  can  aid  its  faithful  mem- 
bers to  be  independent  of  public  re- 
lief and  become  self-sustaining.  Ten 
years  of  experience  has  also  well 
demonstrated  that  in  order  for  an 
individual  or  a  community  to  be 
self-sustaining,  the  following  five 
steps  must  be  taken: 

First:  There  must  be  no  idleness 
in  the  Church. 

Second:  We  must  learn  the  lesson 
of  self-sacrifice. 


Third:  We  must  master  the  art 
of  living  and  working  together. 

Fourth:  We  must  practice  broth- 
erhood in  our  priesthood  quorums. 

Fifth:  We  must  acquire  the  cour- 
age to  meet  the  challenge  of  each 
day's  problems  through  our  own 
initiative  to  the  full  limit  of  indi- 
vidual or  local  resources  before  re- 
questing others  to  come  and  aid  us 
in  that  solution. 


»  ♦  ■ 


BUILDING  A  TEMPLE 
Hattie  Vose  Hall 


(Quoted,  by  permission,  from  the  Journal  of  the  National  Education  Association.) 

A  builder  builded  a  temple, 

He  wrought  it  with  grace  and  skill; 
Pillars  and  groins  and  arches 

All  fashioned  to  work  his  will. 
Men  said  as  they  saw  its  beauty, 

"It  shall  never  know  decay. 
Great  is  thy  skill,  O  builder: 

Thy  fame  shall  endure  for  aye." 

A  teacher  builded  a  temple 

With  loving  and  infinite  care, 
Planning  each  arch  with  patience, 

Laying  each  stone  with  prayer. 
None  praised  her  unceasing  efforts 

None  knew  of  her  wondrous  plan. 
For  the  temple  the  teacher  builded 

Was  unseen  by  the  eyes  of  man. 

Gone  is  the  builder's  temple, 

Crumbled  into  the  dust; 
Low  lies  each  stately  pillar. 

Food  for  consuming  rust. 
But  the  temple  the  teacher  builded 

Will  last  while  the  ages  roll, 
For  that  beautiful  unseen  temple 

Is  a  child's  immortal  soul. 
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THE  HUMAN  BODY— A  TESTI- 
MONY TO  THE  GLORY  OF 
GOD 

"We  believe  all  that  God  has  revealed,  all 
[hat  He  does  now  reveal;  and  we  believe  that 
He  will  yet  reveal  many  great  and  important 
things  pertaining  to  the  Kingdom  of  God." 
(9th  Article  of  Faith) 

]V/f  AN  is  the  crowning  achievement 
of  the  entire  creation.  Pat- 
terned in  the  image  of  God,  the 
Father,  the  human  body  is  the  most 
complex,  the  most  supremely  intri- 


cate of  all  physical  creations.  In 
being  assigned  to  earth  man  was 
granted  agency  and  given  dominion 
over  all  living  things  on  the  earth. 
He  was  told  to  subdue  the  earth  and 
convert  its  bounties  to  his  own  bene- 
fit. Interest  in  and  knowledge  of  the 
human  body  and  its  care  has  devel- 
oped and  expanded  with  each  gen^ 
eration  since  this  assignment  was 
made. 

Seldom,  except  through  revela- 
tion has  man  visualized  or  under- 
stood the  capacities  and  profound 
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wonder  of  the  human  body.  Scien- 
tific research  in  medicine,  anatomy, 
nutrition  and  chemistry  occasionally 
opens  a  door  permitting  limited  per- 
ception of  the  entire  truth.  Pro- 
gressively, the  scientific  revelation 
of  one  truth  paves  the  way  to  the 
discovery  of  a  second,  but  never  has 
science  been  able  to  construct  the 
whole  truth.  To  illustrate:  science 
can  synthesize  or  artificially  make 
chemical  compounds  which  are 
found  in  the  body,  but  never  has 
science  been  able  to  make  a  muscle 
and  endow  it  with  the  attributes  of 
life.  Never  has  science  been  able  to 
make  an  artificial  eye  and  give  it  the 
capacity  of  sight  nor  an  artificial  leg 
with  the  power  of  locomotion.  True, 
the  remarkable  advances  in  medical 
and  chemical  science  during  the  last 
fifty  years  are  without  a  doubt  the 
most  beneficial  contributions  of  a 
scientific  age  to  humanity;  but, 
withal,  there  is  much  to  be  learned 
about  the  human  body  and  its  func- 
tions. In  accord  with  the  9  th  Arti- 
cle of  Faith,  there  is  much  which  the 
Lord  will  yet  reveal. 

The  above  statements  are  not 
made  to  minimize  the  wonderful 
contributions  of  research  to  our  lives 
nor  the  efforts  of  man  to  subdue  the 
earth,  but,  rather,  to  emphasize  the 
incomprehensible  capacities  of  the 
Creators  of  the  human  body. 

The  marvelous  advances  in  the 
field  of  medical  science  alone  during 
the  last  few  years  has  practically 
doubled  the  life  expectancy  of  man. 
Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  thirty-five 
was  the  average  life  span.  Now  one 
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may  expect  to  live  at  least  sixty-five 
years.  This  remarkable  achievement 
is  a  demonstration  of  man's  progress 
in  subduing  the  earth.  Medical  skill 
and  improved  sanitation  save  more 
babies  per  thousand  of  population 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  Science  has  overcome 
many  diseases  which  ravaged  the 
earth  recurrently.  Small  pox,  diph- 
theria, cholera,  dysentery,  typhoid 
fever  and  more  recently  typhus  and 
malaria  are  effectively  suppressed 
through  the  ingenuity  of  man.  Im- 
munization by  vaccination  or  in- 
noculation  and  the  application  of 
special  chemicals  account  for  these 
advancements.  Indifference  and  ig- 
norance may  result  in  an  outbreak 
of  smallpox,  but  neither  is  excusable 
when  by  a  simple  vaccination  one 
can  be  spared  the  experience  of  the 
disease.  It  is  wisdom  on  the  part  of 
man  to  accept  and  benefit  by  the 
experiences  of  others.  Solomon  de- 
cided that  he  must  learn  by  first 
hand  experience  and  became  disso- 
lutioned  in  the  process.  Were  man 
to  ignore  the  accomplishments  and 
learning  of  those  gone  before,  prog- 
ress would  stop.  This  truth  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  Latter-day  Saint's 
concept  of  eternal  progress.  Growth 
is  endless.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
man  to  keep  in  step. 

The  science  of  chemistry  also 
works  for  the  benefit  of  man.  It  is 
a  recently  discovered  chemical,  D. 
D.  T.,  which  has  freed  the  world  of 
concern  about  that  scavenger  dis- 
ease, typhus,  which  haunts  unclean 
places  and  follows  in  the  wake  of 
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war.  The  City  of  Naples  was  re- 
deemed from  the  scourge  with  D.  D. 
T.  An  outbreak  in  Korea  was 
stopped  in  April  of  this  year.  To  the 
unlearned  the  action  of  this  chemi- 
cal is  as  a  miracle.  Consider  also,  the 
vast  importance  of  this  man-made 
compound  in  prevention  of  malaria. 
Before  the  war  nearly  100%  of  those 
who  hved  or  visited  in  the  tropics 
were  infected  with  malaria.  By  1943 
the  Army  invaded  tropical  islands 
first  with  a  bomber  load  of  D.D.T. 
Swamps  and  jungles  alike  were 
sprayed  with  the  chemical.  When 
the  troops  arrived,  the  malaria 
carrying  mosquito  was  gone.  The 
percentage  of  malaria  cases  among 
our  troops  during  the  last  two  years 
has  been  remarkably  low,  consider- 
ing the  number  of  men  who  served 
in  tropical  zones. 

The  story  of  the  sulfa  drugs  and, 
more  recently,  penicillin  in  control 
and  treatment  of  respiratory  and 
other  infections  is  an  exciting  ad- 
venture in  man's  conquest  of  nature. 
All  humanity  is  indebted  to  those 
who  labor  to  improve  man's  environ- 
ment. 

"And  the  Lord  God  formed  man 
out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath 
of  life  and  man  became  a  living 
soul."  (Genesis  2:7  and  1:26-28; 
Book  of  Abraham  5 :7;  4:26-28.) 

The  text  of  this  scripture  is  lit- 
erally true.  All  of  the  elemental  sub- 
stances found  in  plant  and  animal 
bodies  are  found  in  the  earth.  The 
earth  is  composed  of  94  different 
elements.  These  elements  singly  and 


in  physical  or  chemical  combination, 
one  with  another,  constitute  all  of 
the  substances  found  in  the  earth. 
The  human  body  like  every  other 
organism  is  made  of  a  group  of  these 
substances.  Hydrogen,  oxygen,  ni- 
trogen, carbon,  sulfur,  phosphorus, 
calcium,  sodium,  iron  and  chlorine 
are  some  of  the  elements  found  in 
the  body.  By  weight  oxygen,  carbon 
and  hydrogen  in  chemical  combina- 
tion total  more  than  90%  of  the 
body  weight.  Included  in  the  re- 
maining nine-plus  percent  are  found 
all  of  the  elements  required  for  dif- 
ferentiation of  tissues — calcium  and 
phosphorus  needed  to  harden  thr 
bones,  nitrogen  for  formation  of 
protein  tissue  and  other  substances 
serving  other  purposes.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  body  though  complex  is 
developed  according  to  a  simple  and 
rational  pattern.  Water  which  is  a 
chemical  combination  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  is  one  of  the  compounds 
found  in  the  body.  From  70-90% 
of  every  tissue  in  the  body  is  water. 
Water  in  combination  with  carbon 
forms  a  vast  classification  of  food 
stuffs  known  as  carbohydrates. 
Water  and  carbon  in  a  complex 
chemical  bond  form  fat.  Water  plus 
carbon  and  nitrogen  constitutes  a 
protein  compound.  This  simple  pro- 
tein together  with  certain  additional 
minerals  is  found  in  every  living  cell 
of  the  body  and  is  called  protoplasm. 

The  basic  unit  of  structure  and 

life  is  the  single  cell.  Bacteria  are 

single  cell  plants.  An  amoeba  is  a 

single  cell  animal.  Man  is  a  complex 

— More  on  page  340 
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THE  RETURN  TO  KIRTLAND  (Continued) 


"Wednesday,  July  16.  We  arose 
very  early  and  were  all  benumbed 
and  chilled  with  the  wet  and  cold. 
Crossed  Twelve  Mile  Prairie  and  in- 
to, a  grove  before  the  green-headed 
flies  commenced  their  attacks.  "We 
procured. ^some  milk  and  Brother 
PJyde  manufactured  a  mush,  which, 
fo^,  ti^el^ck  of  materials,  was  not 
ver^,  much,  to  brag  of.  The  grove 
was  much  infested  by  a  species  of 
hogs  well  known  as  the  Missouri 
pointers,  and  one  more  furious  than 
the  rest  made  an  attack  on  our  table, 
which  was  composed  of  four  forked 
sticks  stuck  in  the  ground,  two 
cross  sticks  placed  in  the  forks,  on 
which  were  the  end  boards  of  our 
wagon.  This  he  fairly  upset,  and 
Seized  a  spoon  in  his  jaws  and  com- 
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menced  a  rapid  retreat.  It  was  with 
some  difficulty  overtaken,  and  on 
recovering  the  spoon  it  was  foxmd 
entirely  crushed  to  pieces.  We  pur- 
sued our  journey  to  Louisiana,  hav- 
ing upwards  of  30  miles  and  en- 
camped on  the  same  spot  which  we 
encamped  on  the  6th  of  June.  One 
of  the  brethren  killed  a  turkey  which 
was  cooked  for  supper.  Cyrus  Small- 
ing  befcame  offended  with  some  of 
the  brethren  at  the  table,  on  which 
Joseph  reproved  him  and  showed 
the  brethren  the  necessity  of  each 
one  controlling  himself  and  pre- 
serving peace  with  each  other. 

Thursday,  July  17.  The  Mississip- 
pi being  so  high  we  could  not  cross 
the  bottoms  on  the  opposite  side,  we 
traveled  down  the  river  toClarks- 
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ville  and  crossed  over  on  a  horse 
boat.  The  river  was  so  high,  we  all 
had  to  wade  5  miles  for  fear  of  mir- 
ing our  horses,  sometimes  waist 
deep;  then  we  ascended  a  steep  bluflf 
and  stopped  to  bait  our  horses.  "We 
were  all  hungry  and  had  no  provi- 
sions, except  a  maggotty  cheese, 
which  Joseph  cut  in  several  pieces 
in  order  to  distribute  among  the 
brethren,  most  of  them  refusing.  He 
ate  very  heartily,  telling  them  that 
he  would  have  it  to  say  when  he 
got  home,  that  during  the  whole 
campaign  none  of  them  was  as  hun- 
gry as  himself,  and  that  he  was  so 
hungry  as  to  eat  what  they  all  re- 
fused. We  put  up  for  the  night  in  a 
small  cabin,  part  sleeping  on  the 
floor,  part  crowded  up  into  the 
chamber,  where  I  stripped  oflf  part 
of  the  roof  to  let  in  the  air. 

Friday,  July  18.  This  morning 
we  crossed  the  IlHnois  River  at  the 
mouth  of  Apple  Creek,  and  went  to 
some  brethren  who  lived  on  the 
bottoms,  who  gave  us  breakfast. 
There  was  much  sickness  among 
them.  We  then  went  on  to  the  bluffs 
where  there  was  a  settlement  of 
Eastern  people,  where  we  bought  a 
loaf  of  light  wheat  bread,  the  first 
we  had  seen  while  traveling  300 
miles.  Dr.  WiUiams,  I  and  four 
others  stopped  at  Mr.  Eldred's,  ate 
some  green  corn  and  chickens  and 
had  a  hearty  dinner.  Joseph  waited 
for  us  in  Carrolton,  feeling  quite 
uneasy  and  fearing  we  had  tarried 
on  account  of  a  spirit  of  disunion; 
but  Dr.  Williams  explained  the  rea- 
son to  Joseph  satisfactorily;  for  the 
only  thing  that  caused  us  to  delay 


was  half  a  bushel  of  ears  of  boiled 
corn,  and  an  abundance  of  bread 
and  milk,  and  a  supply  of  fried 
chickens,  which  was  an  attraction 
too  great  for  us  to  pass  by  when  we 
were  so  hungry,  and  which  was  kind- 
ly given  to  us.  We  crossed  a  prairie 
of  15  miles  without  any  road,  and 
many  of  the  brethren  thought  we 
had  lost  our  way,  but  Joseph  led  us 
safely  to  a  good  camping  place, 
where  we  learned  that  we  had  not 
been  out  of  our  way. 

Saturday,  July  19.  We  traveled 
through  a  very  pleasant  though 
thinly  settled  coimtry  and  put  up 
at  a  large  farm  house. 

Sunday,  July  20.  Went  to  Spring- 
field and  laid  in  some  provisions.  The 
place  was  sickly,  very  few  men 
were  seen  in  health  and  nothing  in 
the  market.  We  crossed  the  Sanga- 
mon River,  and  passed  through  the 
village  of  Rochester.  About  4  p.m. 
we  met  Dr.  Kipper.  His  first  salu- 
tation was  'Is  Sam  Owen  dead?  I 
was  in  hopes  that  you  would  have 
killed  off  all  the  Jackson  County 
mob.'  He  then  invited  us  to  go  to 
his  house  and  stay  all  night.  He 
offered  us  the  milk  of  forty  cows  and 
as  much  bacon  and  corn  bread  and 
as  many  chickens  as  we  could  eat. 
We  told  him  we  could  not  tarry. 
He  brought  us  out  as  much  milk  as 
we  could  all  drink  and  made  us  a 
present  of  about  40  lbs.  of  excellent 
bacon,  and  said  we  were  perfectly 
welcome,  and  wished  we  would  stay 
with  him  a  week. 

Monday,  July  21.  We  crossed  the 
Okaw  River  in  the  log  canoes,  but 
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our  teams  forded  the  river  and  went 
to  the  edge  of  the  prairie. 

Tuesday,  July  22.  We  started 
early  in  the  morning  to  cross  Grand 
Prairie.  As  soon  as  the  sun  rose,  the 
green-headed  flies,  which  were  in 
immense  numbers,  attacked  the 
horses.  It  was  curious  that  those  flies 
would  not  bite  the  horses  in  the 
timber,  but  the  moment  we  were 
on  the  prairie  and  the  sun  was  up, 
they  immediately  attacked  them. 
They  would  kill  a  horse  in  about 
30  minutes,  if  he  were  tied  on  the 
prairie.  The  way  we  had  to  do  was 
as  soon  as  the  flies  commenced  their 
attack,  two  brethren  would  run 
along  by  the  horses,  one  on  each 
side;  to  whip  the  flies,  until  the 
brethren  were  tired  out;  then  they 
fell  behind  and  two  more  brethren 
would  take  their  places  until  all 
were  tired  out;  then  the  last  man 
would  have  to  rush  the  thus  light- 
ened team  to  the  timber,  leaving  the 
company  to  walk  to  the  timber. 

I  thought  I  was  the  last  person 
behind,  but  on  looking  back  I  ob- 
served Ezra  Thayer,  a  large  fleshy 
man.  I  waited  for  him  and  when  he 
came  up  he  lay  down  on  the  prairie 
being  overcome  with  the  heat,  and 
said  he  could  travel  no  further,  and 
was  resolved  to  die  there.  I  con- 
tinued to  urge  him  along  for  three 
miles  to  a  little  log  cabin,  which  was 
in  sight  and  close  by  the  road, 
where  we  asked  for  some  water,  and 
were  told  they  had  none,  and  there 
was  none  nearer  than  three  miles. 
We  asked  for  milk,  vinegar,  or  whis- 
ky, but  they  had  none.  Ezra  Thay- 
er then  said,  'Madam,  have  you  any- 
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thing  in  the  world  that  is  wet*? 
She  thought  a  moment  and  replied, 
T  believe  I  have  a  little  buttermilk, 
though  my  cow  has  not  been  home 
for  three  months.'  She  then  brought 
out  a  rusty  old  coffee  pot  and  poured 
from  it  about  a  quart  of  butter- 
milk, which  was  blue  and  as  sour 
as  vinegar.  We  both  partook  of  it 
and  it  saved  Ezra's  Ufe.  We  then 
walked  three  miles  to  Dr.  Payne's 
well.  Ezra  Thayer  lay  down  on  the 
ground  a  short  distance  from  the 
well,  when  I  carried  him  several 
small  cups  full  of  water  which  had 
been  standing  in  the  bucket  and  got 
warm.  When  he  had  drank  several, 
he  said  it  was  not  cold  enough.  Some 
was  drawn  from  the  well,  which 
he  acknowledged  was  much  better, 
and  it  took  several  hours  to  allay 
his  thirst. 

We  encamped  on  the  Embarras 
River  in  an  island  of  timber,  and 
refreshed  our  horses.  Dr.  F.  G.  Wil- 
liams drank  a  gallon  of  buttermilk 
within  an  hour  after  he  reached  the 
camp.  We  hitched  up  again  and 
drove  to  Mr.  Wayne's,  on  the  edge 
of  the  next  prairie,  where  Joseph 
procured  an  ample  supply  of 
sweet  milk,  which  we  all  drank  in 
large  quantities,  not  having  as  yet 
thoroughly  allayed  our  thirst  caused 
by  the  great  heat  and  fatigue  of  the 
day.  We  traveled  16  miles  in  the 
night,  mostly  on  foot  through  the 
prairie,  and  arrived  at  Paris,  Edgar 
County,  Illinois,  at  2  in  the  morning; 
we  were  all  very  tired.  Joseph's 
horse,  Mark  Antony,  foundered  here 
so  badly  as  to  be  unable  to  travel 
and  we  had  to  leave  him  with  some 
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brethren.  We  crossed  the  Wabash  at 
Clinton  which  was  very  high,  and 
we  had  much  difficulty  in  crossing. 
We  fought  our  way  through  myri- 
ads of  mosquitoes  and  camped  on 
the  Big  Raccoon.  Our  hors^  were 
very  hot  when  we  arrived  there. 
Martin  Harris  led  one  of  them  into 
deep  water  and  let  him  stand  there. 
Joseph  told  him  that  was  not  right, 
he  ought  to  have  let  the  horse  cool 
first.  Martin  replied,  'I  know  more 
about  horses  than  you  do,'  but  when 
we  started  again  the  animal  was  so 
stiff  we  had  to  leave  him  behind. 
Joseph  shot  several  fine  squirrels  in 
the  tops  of  the  tall  hickory  trees; 
they  were  very  good  broiled.  While 
we  lay  at  Raccoon,  I  performed  the 
duties  of  washerwoman  for  the 
Prophet  and  myself.  My  shirt  which 
had  got  pretty  well  worn  I  washed 
nearly  in  pieces.  We  passed  through 
Greencastle,  and  Joseph  here  direct- 
ed us  to  get  a  supply  of  dried  cod- 
fish. He  said  fish  was  much  healthier 
for  us  to  eat  than  meat,  and  the  use 
of  fish  in  warm  weather  was  not 
prohibited  in  the  Word  of  Wisdom. 
We  drove  to  within  3  miles  of  Belle- 
ville and  camped  in  a  patch  of  wild 
grape  vines.  It  rained  considerable. 

Saturday,  July  26.  We  passed 
through  Indianapolis  and  stayed  at 
a  tavern  near  Columbia. 

Sunday,  July  27.  We  passed 
through  Greenfield,  Charlottesville, 
and  Middleton  to  Little  Louisville. 
During  the  journey  from  Liberty 
three-fourths  of  the  way  had  been 
traveled  on  foot  by  the  whole  party, 
as  our  teams  were  not  able  to  admit 
of  our  riding.  When  we  arrived  at 


Little  Louisville,  Indiana,  Joseph, 
Hyrum,  William  and  Dr.  F.  G. 
Williams  took  the  stage  for  Kirt- 
land,  a  distance  of  320  miles.  Joseph 
gave  me  and  the  other  boys  who 
were  left  with  his  wagons  eight  dol- 
lars apiece  to  bear  our  expenses 
through  with  the  wagons.  We  all  ar- 
rived at  Richmond,  Indiana,  in  the 
evening.  The  Richmond  newspaper 
published  that  day  had  announced 
to  the  world  the  astounding  news 
that  'Joe  Smith'  the  Mormon  lead- 
er, had  had  a  battle  with  the  mob 
in  Jackson  County,  had  been 
wounded  in  the  leg,  had  the  limb 
amputated,  and  three  days  after- 
wards had  died  of  mortification. 
Joseph  visited  the  editor,  but  had 
difficulty  to  convince  him  that  he 
was  not  really  dead,  the  editor  feel- 
ing assured  he  had  pubHshed  the 
true  state  of  the  case.  At  this  point 
we  separated  taking  diflferent  routes. 

Monday,  August  4.  Orson  Hyde, 
Lorenzo  Booth  and  myself  arrived 
in  Kirtland,  having  drove  the  horses 
that  day  57  miles,  two  of  us  walking 
at  a  time  nearly  the  whole  distance. 
One  of  the  animals,  'Old  George' 
was  said  to  be  20  years  old.  He  was 
so  badly  spavined  and  so  old  that  he 
was  sold  in  the  spring  before  we 
started  on  our  journey,  for  $16.  Af- 
ter traveling  2,000  miles  we  arrived 
in  Kirtland  in  tolerable  condition. 

Joseph,  who  had  arrived  a  few 
days  before,  received  us  kindly,  and 
I  handed  him  four  dollars  of  the 
money  he  had  given  me  to  bear  my 
expenses.  I  walked  lYz  miles  to  my 
— More  on  page  327 
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/^NE  day  when  I  was  young  a  dear 
old  lady  came  to  see  me  at  the 
Social  Hall  where  I  was  going  to 
school.  I  knew  her  very  well  and 
liked  and  admired  her.  She  was  a 
German  convert,  and  though  poor 
in  worldly  goods,  she  was  rich  in 
faith  and  integrity.  Her  eyes  filled 
with  tears  when  she  saw  me,  and  be- 
fore I  could  greet  her  she  began, 
"Oh  my  dear,  could  you  take  me  to 
see  your  papa?  I  don't  know  him, 
but  do  you  think  he  would  talk  to 
me?  I  have  much  trouble,  and  if  I 
can  talk  to  him  I  know  everything 
will  be  all  right." 

Brother  James  E.  Talmage  was 
president  of  the  school.  I  was  excused 
from  class  to  go  with  her.  It  was 
an  algebra  class  which  I  hated,  so 
aside  from  being  pleased  to  go  with 
her,  I  was  glad  of  a  legitimate  reason 
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for  absence.  We  walked  over  to  the 
President's  OjBEce,  which  In  those 
days  was  in  the  one  story  building 
between  the  Beehive  and  Lion 
Houses. 

I  told  Brother  George  Gibbs  what 
we  had  come  for,  and  asked  him  to 
take  the  message  to  my  father. 

"Your  father  is  occupied.  Miss 
Cannon,"  he  said.  "I'm  sure  you 
could  see  him  for  a  minute  yourself 
If  it  is  necessary,  but  he  couldn't 
come  out  to  talk  to  this  sister." 

"But  it  is  necessary  for  her  to  see 
him,  and  she  has  come  a  long  way. 
Please  tell  hira  what  I've  said  and 
let  him  decide  whether  he'll  see  her 
or  not." 

But  Brother  Gibbs  was  adamant. 
I  couldn't  bear  to  have  my  dear 
friend  disappointed  after  having 
counted  on  it  so  much.  I  had  a  happy 
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thought,  more  clever  it  seemed  to 
me  than  going  in  to  see  Father  my- 
self. I  wrote  a  note  to  him,  stating 
the  case  and  asking  him  if  he  could 
possibly  spare  the  time  to  see  her. 
Brother  Gibbs  couldn't  refuse  to  de- 
liver the  note,  and  in  a  very  few 
minutes  Father  came  in.  He  kissed 
me,  and  shook  hands  very  cordially 

with  Sister whom  he  was 

meeting  for  the  first  time.  I  said 
goodby  and  left  them.  I  have  no 
idea  what  her  trouble  was.  She 
didn't  tell  me  and  neither  did  Father 
of  course.  Our  Church  leaders  do 
not  divulge  confidences.  I  could 
hardly  wait  for  him  to  come  home 
that  night  to  ask  him  how  she  had 
felt  after  their  conversation,  and — 
I  must  admit — to  complain  a  little 
about  Brother  Gibbs. 

"You  mustn't  be  unreasonable, 
my  child,"  Father  said.  "Brother 
Gibbs  did  what  was  right.  He  knew 
I  was  not  in  a  meeting,  otherwise 
he  wouldn't  have  delivered  your 
note.  But  he  knew  I  was  working  on 
an  important  matter.  "We  cannot  be 
interrupted  when  we  are  in  meet- 
ings or  working.  Every  moment  of 
our  time  is  occupied,  and  an  inter- 
ruption at  the  wrong  time  might 
cause  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  We 
have  many  people  come  to  see  us. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I'm  often  too 
busy  to  be  courteous." 

He  told  me  that  when  Sister — 
left  she  was  weeping,  but  with  joy 
this  time. 

Soon  after  that  she  came  to  the 
house  to  thank  me  and  tell  me  of 
the  comfort  and  hope  her  visit  with 


Father  had  brought  her.  She  said, 
"He  is  so  heavenly  kind,  your  papa. 
Just  like  Jesus  tells  us  to  be." 

I  couldn't  imagine  my  father  ever 
being  so  seriously  employed  that  he 
would  not  be  courteous  to  anyone. 
He  was  the  soul  of  gallantry  and 
consideration.  But  after  reading  his 
Journal,  as  I  have  been  doing  for 
the  past  few  months,  I  wonder  that 
he  could  so  cleverly  subdue  his  nerves 
and  emotions  as  not  to  be  irritated 
into  actual  rudeness  at  timeSi  It  is 
a  sweet  remembrance  to  his  chil- 
dren, and  is  often  expressed  in  his 
memoirs  that  the  comfort  of  his 
happy  family  relations  relieved  his 
mental  strain,  and  that  his  burdens 
seemed  to  fall  away  as  he  came  in 
sight  of  home. 

To  suggest  the  importance  and 
variety  of  his  work,  the  following 
excerpts  are  taken  from  his  Journal. 

Tuesday,  March  11th.  1884. 
"President  Taylor  expressed  a  wish 
to  go  and  see  my  nephew  Charles 
John  Lambert,  who  was  in  a  critical 
condition.  [Cousin  Charles  John 
had  been  seriously  injured  in  an  ac- 
cident].  We  administered  to  him.  .  . 
Listened  to  a  report  by  Bishop 
Sheets  for  the  year  ...  "We,  the 
Presidency,  decided  to  let  Brothers 
Clawson  and  McKensie  arrange  for 
Madame  Patti  and  her  company  to 
give  a  concert  in  the  Tabernacle  on 
the  evening  of  April  3rd." 

Wednesday,  March  12th.  1884. 
"I've  been  busy  with  correspondence 
most  of  the  day.  Read  a  draft  of  a 
Memorial  .  .  .  drawn  up  by  some  of 
the  brethren  for  the  Legislature  to 
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send  to  Congress  .  .  .  Met  in  Coun- 
cil with  the  First  Presidency  and 
Twelve  ...  I  am  still  suffering  great 
pain,  though  I  have  been  working 
so  hard  I  have  contrived  to  keep  it 
down." 

Tuesday,  March  13  th.  1884.  "I 
felt  so  unwell  today  that  I  didn't 
think  it  prudent  for  me  to  under- 
take and  properly  prepare  the  draft 
of  the  Memorial  ...  It  didn't  suit 
me.  It  was  too  diffuse  and  pointless. 
It  should  be  made  a  more  terse  and 
stirring  statement  of  our  grievances 
...  I  sent  for  Brother  Penrose  .  .  . 
He  consented  to  work  upon  it  .  . 
Several  brethren  of  the  Legislature 
called  [at  the  President's  Office] 
to  talk  over  Legislative  matters." 
To  relieve  the  nervous  tension  they 
were  under.  President  Smith  and 
Father  went  to  the  theatre  for  a 
short  time.  "We  left  word  where 
we  could  be  found  if  needed.  We  saw 
part  of  the  play  .  .  .  We  returned 
to  the  Legislature  ...  I  remained 
there  until  4  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
mg. 

There  are  many  closely  written 
pages  of  details  of  vital  issues  re- 
ferred to;  but  they  are  matters  of 
recorded  history,  and  need  not  be  re- 
peated here. 

Most  of  the  legislators  at  that 
time  were  members  of  our  Church. 
They  went  to  the  Presidency  for  ad- 
vice. The  counsel  they  received  was 
the  result  of  deliberate  and  prayer- 
ful consideration,  and  was  always 
for  the  good  of  the  Territory  of 
Utah  and  her  people.  But  Governor 
Murray  was  against  everything  spon- 
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sored  by  our  Church  leaders.  This 
is  the  substance  of  what  was  written 
in  the  Journal  at  this  time. 

Friday,  March  14th.  1884.  "I 
have  heard  this  evening  that  they 
have  stricken  out  the  Appropriation 
Bill  for  the  University,  and  have 
come  over  to  the  Governor's  terms. 
I  am  grieved  in  my  feelings  and  al- 
most angry.  While  I  am  warm  upon 
the  subject  I  probably  feel  stronger 
than  I  should,  and  perhaps  express 
myself  in  stronger  language  than  is 
necessary." 

Father's  speech  was  forceful  be- 
cause of  its  simplicity.  Knowing 
from  what  he  wrote  how  disappoint- 
ed and  unhappy  he  was  at  the  de- 
cision, and  knowing  his  careful 
choice  of  words,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
that  the  force  of  his  emotions  caused 
him  to  think  of  strong  expressions 
that  would  adequately  indicate  his 
regret  and  dismay.  None  of  the 
violent  words  he  may  have  thought 
are  recorded  in  his  Journal,  how- 


ever. 


At  one  time  Father,  harrassed 
with  Church  problems  and  matters 
of  state,  felt  that  his  own  personal 
affairs  were  being  neglected.  Among 
his  numerous  brothers-in-law  was 
one  who  was  an  especial  favorite. 
He  was  in  need  of  employment,  and 
Father  was  considering  the  idea  of 
having  him  take  charge  of  his  busi- 
ness. Father  consulted  my  mother 
whose  judgment  he  trusted.  The  man 
in  question  was  the  brother  of  an- 
other wife. 

"Get  some  employment  for  him 
by  all  means,"  my  mother  said,  "he 
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needs  it.  But  don't  give  him  some- 
thing he  can't  do.  He's  a  good  man 
and  he  needs  your  help.  It  isn't  his 
fault  that  he  has  no  financial  ability. 
He  has  many  other  splendid  quali- 
ties which  would  make  him  valuable 
if  he  gets  in  the  right  niche.  You 
couldn't  expect  him  to  take  proper 
care  of  your  complicated  affairs  of 
which  he  knows  nothing,  when  he 
has  never  been  able  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  his  own." 

Father  saw  the  point  and  accepted 
the  suggestion.  He  had  been  moved 
by  his  natural  kindness,  rather  than 
by  his  normal,  sound  business  judg- 
ment. 

At  one  time  when  "bangs"  came 
in  vogue,  we  girls  cut  our  hair  across 
our  foreheads  in  the  popular  fashion. 
Some  of  Father's  straight  laced 
friends  were  shocked,  and  reproved 
him  for  allowing  such  vanity.  They 
contended  that  it  would  set  an  ex- 
ample for  worldliness  among  young 
people. 

With  a  twinkle  in  his  blue  eyes, 
he  said,  "There  is  no  danger  of  my 
girls  being  hung  for  their  beauty. 


If  they  can  do  anything  within  the 
bounds  of  virtue  and  modesty  to  im- 
prove their  looks,  I'm  glad  to  have 
them  do  it." 

I  couldn't  understand  how  he 
could  say  that.  I  knew  he  loved  us 
tenderly,  and  I  supposed  that  he 
thought  we  were  good  looking.  Es- 
pecially my  two  motherless  sisters, 
Mamie  and  Emily.  I  thought  they 
were  beautiful.  That  was  many  years 
before  my  pretty  sisters,  Grace  and 
Anne  were  born.  At  that  time 
Mamie  was  the  only  one  of  the  five 
of  us  who  cared  about  looks,  except 
to  be  neat  and  clean  when  Father 
was  around.  Mamie  was  "keeping 
company"  with  boys.  Father  was 
very  proud  of  her.  She  was  all  that 
could  be  desired  in  a  daughter.  I 
rather  think  Father  included  her  in 
his  statement  about  our  appearance, 
to  console  my  mother  for  her  ugly 
duckling. 

In  a  way  of  course  it  might  be  a 
comfort  to  know  that  we  were  not 
in  peril  of  hanging,  and  yet — I  won- 
dered how  it  would  feel  to  be  so 
lovely  that  one  might  be  in  that 
danger.  I'm  still  wondering. 
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father's.  As  I  arrived  at  the  door  I 
heard  him  say,  'Let  us  pray'.  I  knelt 
down  outside  and  joined  in  the 
family  prayer,  they  not  knowing  I 
was  there;  and  I  truly  felt  to  return 
thanks  to  my  Heavenly  Father  for 
my  preservation,  and  when  I  heard 
them  pray  earnestly  for  my  return, 
I  could  but  rejoice  to  think  how 
soon  their  prayer  would  be  answered. 


A  report  had  previously  reached 
Kirtland  that  I  had  died  of  the 
cholera,  though  my  parents  had  not 
believed  it.  As  soon  as  the  cholera 
broke  out  in  Missouri,  Rodger  Orton 
started  for  Kirtland  and  traveling 
as  fast  as  steam  and  horse  could 
carry  him,  he  reached  Kirtland  in 
15  days,  and  spread  the  news  that 
the  cholera  was  killing  us  all  off. 
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III.  THE  OPEN  AIR  THEATRE 


npHERE  were  approximately  three 
thousand  seabees  in  the  large 
open  air  theatre.  Soon  we  would  an- 
nounce "the  smoking  lamp  is  out." 
The  men  would  put  out  their  cig- 
arettes, sometimes  rather  begrudg- 
ingly,  and  religious  services  would 
begin.  I  suppose  this  was  the  largest, 
in  numbers,  religious  meeting  held 
on  the  island.  But  the  attendance 
was  really  no  compliment  to  their 
chaplain.  It  just  happened  to  be  a 
"divine  service"  ordered  by  the 
commanding  officer  to  be  held  prior 
to  the  Sunday  night  movie,  and  so 
the  men  had  to  come  to  church  or 
they  didn't  get  a  seat  for  the  movie. 
I  often  longed  for  the  good  old 
Sacrament  Meetings  in  the  ward 
back  home.  And  in  my  mind  I  often 
compared  the  method  which  was 
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followed  by  the  Bishop  back  home 
in  conducting  a  service  with  the 
manner  in  which  I  held  mine.  For  as 
a  Navy  Chaplain  I  generally  had 
to  do  practically  everything  myself. 
I  would  lead  the  opening  song,  offer 
the  invocation,  lead  the  men  in  an- 
other song  or  two,  read  a  passage  of 
scripture,  have  a  musical  number  by 
somebody  else  (if  available,  other- 
wise another  song) ,  deliver  the  ser- 
mon, still  another  song,  and  then 
the  benediction.  It  was  not  that  I 
wanted  to  do  everything  myself,  for 
I  often  attempted  to  persuade  other 
men  to  offer  a  word  of  prayer  or 
deliver  a  short  sermon,  but  I  soon 
found  that  it  isn't  customary  in 
most  other  churches  for  the  lay 
members  to  take  part.  Since  Mor- 
mons were  rather  scarce  in  that  par- 
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ticular  camp,  I  was  generally  left 
on  my  own. 

On  this  particular  Sunday  eve- 
ning, I  was  about  to  begin  the  ser- 
vice when  two  friends  from  Salt 
Lake,  both  returned  missionaries, 
came  in  and  sat  on  the  front  row. 
I  was  surprised  to  see  them  and  we 
warmly  shook  hands  and  conversed. 

"We're  here  to  heckle  you,"  one 
of  them  kidded  as  I  finally  went  to 
the  platform  and  commenced  the 
service. 

The  meeting  proceeded  as  usual 
until  after  the  second  song,  then 
without  warning  or  notice  I  an- 
nounced : 

"This  evening  two  good  friends 
of  mine  are  here  from  my  home 
town,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  They 
are  both  members  of  my  Church 
and  although  I  haven't  given  them 
any  warning  I  am  going  to  call  upon 
each  of  them  to  talk  to  you." 

The  three  thousand  men  in  that 
theatre  became  so  quiet  you  could 
hear  the  waves  break  on  the  coral 
beaches  several  miles  away.  To  be 


called  upon  without  any  notice  or 
warning  was  something  unheard  of 
by  this  group  of  men.  They  were 
actually  afraid  for  the  two  boys  who 
had  been  put  so  unconventionally  on 
the  spot. 

And  so  as  the  three  thousand  sat 
breathlessly  on  the  edge  of  their 
seats,  my  two  friends  delivered  two 
of  the  most  excellent  sermons  I  have 
ever  heard.  One  of  them  talked  on 
profanity,  something  the  men  need- 
ed; and  the  other  on  America,  a 
chosen  land,  something  men  over- 
seas hold  very  near  to  their  hearts. 
They  preached  plenty  of  the  Gospel 
too.  Every  word  was  completely  ab- 
sorbed by  the  congregation.  I  was 
certainly  proud  of  being  a  Mormon. 

After  the  service  was  over  one  of 
the  two  speakers  remarked  to  the 
other, 

"Well,  the  chaplain  surely  put  us 
on  the  spot  that  time!" 

But  down  in  their  hearts  they 
were  happy  I  had  called  upon  them. 
Anyway,  all  the  time  I  had  a  hunch 
they  really  wanted  to  do  some 
speaking. 


HAROLD  B.  LEE 

{Continued  from  page  312) 
the  First  Presidency  Elder  Lee  re-       100,000  young  men  and  women.  He 
signed  from  the  city  commission.  He      is  a  member  of  the  general  priest- 
was  released  as  president  of  Pioneer      hood  committee,  the  Church  publi- 
Stake  the  following  year  because  of      cations  committee,  and  the  Church 


the  welfare  program's  demands  on 
his  time. 

Elder  Lee  has  other  major  respon- 
sibilities. He  is  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  Latter-day  Saint 
servicemen  and  has  directed  the  vast 
program  of  the  Church  for  these 


music  committee,  and  is  an  advisor 
to  the  Primary  Association. 

A  capable  speaker  and  constant 
student  of  the  scriptures,  Elder  Lee 
has  endeared  himself  to  the  Church 
mernbership  through  his  untiring 
service  and  devotion  to  duty. 
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I  DO  NOT  LIKE  TO  HEAR  HIM  PRAY 

(These   verses   were   sent   to   us   by   Alvin    Smith,    In    the   Church    Historian's 
Office:  he  found  them  in  the  Deseret  News  of  May  24,  1866.) 

I  do  not  like  to  hear  him  pray, 

Who  loans  at  twenty-five  per  cent; 
For  then  I  think  the  borrower  may 

Be  pressed  to  pay  for  food  and  rent. 
And  in  that  book  we  all  should  heed, 

Which  says  the  lender  shall  be  blest, 
As  sure  as  I  have  eyes  to  read 

It  does  not  say  "take  interest." 

I  do  not  like  to  hear  him  pray 

On  bended  knees  about  an  hour, 
For  grace  to  spend  aright  the  day, 

\nio  knows  his  neighbor  has  no  flour; 
I'd  rather  see  him  go  to  mill 

And  buy  the  luckless  brother  bread. 
And  see  his  children  eat  their  fill. 

And  laugh  beneath  their  humble  shed. 

I  do  not  like  to  hear  him  pray, 

"Let  blessings  on  the  widow  be!" 
Who  never  seeks  her  home  to  say, 

"If  want  o'ertakes  you,  come  to  me." 
I  hate  the  prayer,  so  loud  and  long, 

That's  offered  for  the  orphan's  weal, 
By  him  who  sees  him  crushed  by  wrong. 

And  only  with  the  lips  doth  feel. 

I  do  not  like  to  hear  her  pray, 

With  jeweled  ear  and  silken  dress, 
Whose  washerwoman  toils  all  day. 

And  then  is  asked  to  "work  for  less." 
Such  pious  shavers  I  do  despise. 

With  folded  hands  and  face  demure, 
They  lift  to  heaven  their  "angel  eyes," 

Then  steal  the  earnings  of  the  poor! 

I  do  not  like  such  soulless  prayers; 

If  wrong,  I  hope  to  be  forgiven; 
No  angels  wing  them  upward  there — 

They're  lost  a  million  miles  from  heaven. 
I  cannot  like  long  prayers  to  hear, 

And  studied  from  the  lips — depart; 
Oiur  Father  bends  a  ready  ear. 

Let  words  be  few — ^He  hears  the  heart. 
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^  Sacred  [Pilgrimage 


JOHN    HENRY    EVANS 

Jt  is  not  generally  known  that  the  journey  of  the  Pioneer  Company  all 
but  came  to  a  permanent  halt,  when  it  was  only  a  little  more  than  a 
month  out  from  the  Missouri.  Yet  that  is  a  fact. 

On  May  15,  as  the  Camp  was  about  to  begin  its  eleven-hundred-mile 
trek,  President  Young  called  the  men  together  to  warn  them  as  to  their 
conduct  on  the  way.  "Take  care  of  your  teams,"  he  told  them.  "Cease  all 
music,  dancing,  and  lightmindedness.  Pray  and  be  faithful.  For  traders 
and  missionaries  are  stirring  up  the  Indians  to  plunder  us.  But  if  you  will 
be  faithful  and  obey  counsel,  the  Lord  will  bless  us,  and  we  shall  pass 
through  the  country  in  safety." 

By  May  29,  however,  some  of  the  men  had  just  about  forgotten  this 
admonition.  We  must  remember  that  most  of  them  were  young.  Only 
four  were  fifty  or  over,  fifty-eight  were  between  fifty  and  thirty  and  the 
rest  thirty  or  under.  Besides,  some  were  not  members  of  the  Church,  The 
men  had  been  chosen,  not  for  their  piety,  but  for  what  they  could  do. 

On  May  29,  therefore.  President  Young  called  them  together  again. 
Standing  in  the  leatjier  boat  that  served  as  a  wagon  box  for  Luke  Johnson, 
he  said,  in  part:  "Unless  there  is  a  change  of  spirit  and  of  conduct,  I  go 
no  farther.  I  do  not  mean  to  bow  down  to  the  spirit  that  causes  the  breth- 
ren to  quarrel."  He  then  "described  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Camp 
to  quarrel,  play  cards,  use  profane  language,  dance,  and  have  a  good  time 
for  recreation." 

Thereupon  he  called  all  to  stand  in  front  of  him,  according  to  their 
rank  in  ;the  priesthood.  There  were  eight  Apostles,  four  Bishops,  fifteen 
High  Priests,  seventy-eight  Seventies,  and  eight  Elders.  Addressing  each 
group  separately,  he  said:  "Are  you  wilhng  to  covenant  to  turn  to  the 
Lord  with  all  your  heart,  to  repent  of  your  follies,  to  cease  from  your  evil 
ways,  and  serve  God  according  to  His  laws?" 

They  all  so  covenanted. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  religious  meetings  were  held,  at  which 
testimonies  were  borne. 

There  was  no  trouble  after  that,  and  so,  two  mon/ths  later,  the  Pioneer 
Company  entered  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 
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J7  Xoss  Sfkat  brought  Victory_ 


WENDELL    J.    ASHTON 


Cornelius  (Neil)  Workman 

-— '"  '  ^^-y    —    — 

Bill's  country.  As  dawn  came,  he 
readied  the  portable  radio  on  his 
broad  shoulders.  He  was  a  communi- 
cations man.  His  grey-green  battle 
uniform  was  a  contrast  to  his  ruddy 
complexion.  His  black  hair  was 
pushed  under  a  camouflaged  helmet. 
There  had  been  much  for  Neil  to 
ponder  during  the  roaring  night  just 
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npHis  was  invasion  morning. 

■'■  The  tropical  skies  were  still  dark.  It  was  hot. 
Everywhere  black,  ghost-Uke  forms  of  boats,  large 
ones  and  small  ones,  moved  into  position.  The  dawn 
and  the  signal  to  attack  drew  near. 

It  had  been  a  sleepless  night  for  the  First  Marine 
Division,  veterans  of  Guadalcanal.  For  hours  they  had 
watched  big  guns  from  the  American  fleet  pump 
thunderous  torrents  of  metal  in^to  the  target,  Peleliu 
Island,  only  two  by  six  miles  in  size.  This  was  the  last 
of  a  three-day  barrage.  For  eight  days  before  the  war- 
ships took  over,  waves  of  army  and  navy  planes  had 
pummeled  PeleUu  with  tons  and  tons  of  earth-shaking 
bombs. 

The  Marines  knew  that  the  enemy  on  Peleliu  would 
be  tenacious — if  he  weathered  this  storm  of  steel. 
Peleliu  and  surrounding  islands  of  the  Palau  group 
had  been  called  the  spigot  of  Japan's  oil  barrel. 

Now,  marines  climbed  into  the  small  invasion 
boats.  Men  adjusted  their  gear.  Belts  were  tightened. 
Guns  were  checked. 

This  was  the  hour  when  a  rather  empty  feeling 
comes  to  men's  stomachs,  and  their  thoughts  scurry 
across  the  past  and  leap  wonderingly  into  the  future. 
Cornelius  (Neil)  Workman  was  with  the  marines 
that  morning.  He  was  a  twenty-year-old  fellow  from 
Lovell,  a  little  town  in  northern  Wyoming,  Buffalo 
past.  His  father  had  been  a  marine 
in  World  War  I.  Neil  had  heard  his 
experiences,  both  as  a  soldier  and  as 
a  Mormon  missionary  in  Old  Mexi- 
co. Neil's  mother  was  a  convert  to 
the  Church.  As  a  boy  Neil  had  heard 
his   great    grandmother   tell   about 
crossing  the  plains  with  the  Mormon 
pioneers.  He  had  gone  to  Sunday 


A   LOSS   THAT   BROUGHT   VICTORY 


School  as  a  boy.  When  a  Deacon  he 
had  given  a  talk  at  a  stake  Priest- 
hood meeting.  It  had  been  an  em- 
barrassing experience  because  he 
stumbled  over  a  big  word  in  his 
speech,  which  someone  had  written 
for  him.  There  were  many  other 
things  to  think  about,  too. 

Now  Neil  was  entering  another 
zero  hour.  He  had  come  through 
two  previous  ones  unscathed.  Per- 
haps he  would  be  spared  again,  and 
then  it  would  not  be  long  before 
he  would  write  a  poem  about  the 
battle.  He  Hked  to  pen  verse  about 
his  harrowing  experiences. 

Now  the  invasion  boats  began 
nosing  toward  shore.  This  is  a  time 
when  some  men  pray— silently,  per- 
haps, or  in  low  tones,  but  fervently. 
Neil  had  been  taught  to  pray, 
but  "I  just  couldn't  get  in  the  spirit 
of  it.  1  was  taughtinchemistry  class 
that  nothing  wa; 
prove  it,  and  1  h" 
ing  God.", 

So,  as  the  marine  boats  moved 
toward  the  bullet-seared  sands  of 
Pelehu,  Neil  Worknian.  if  he  At- 
tempted  a  prayer  at  all,  rather  fum- 
bled, as  if  graspJH^  t'of  straws. 

"The  first  wave  of  marines  went 


way  of  prov- 


ashore.  They  found  Teleliu  was  one 
big  lump  of  coral.  Neil  landed  with 
the  second  wave.  A  third  and  a 
fourth  wave  came.  Then  the  enemy 
opened  up.  From  out  of  caves,  his 
guns  spewed  sprays  of  cross  fire. 
Marines  fell;  some  dead,  others  dy- 
ing, some  wounded  less  severely.  The 
man  ahead  of  Neil  dropped,  a  bullet 
between  his  eyes. 

After  ten  days,  the  battle  still 


raged.  The  marines  had  taken  most 
of  the  tiny  island,  but  the  enemy 
continued  to  pour  out  death  from 
a  sandstone  cHff  called  Bloody  Nose 
Ridge,  honeycombed  with  caves. 
Legions  had  breathed  their  last  dur- 
ing those  hectic  ten  days.  But  so  far 
Neil  Workman  had  escaped. 

However,  on  the  fifteenth  day,  as 
the  marine  from  "Wyoming  spliced 
a  broken  telephone  wire,  his  bullet 
arrived.  It  came  from  a  sniper,  and 
it  tore  into  his  leg. 

Within  five  minutes,  Neil  was  ad- 
ministered first  aid.  Then  he  was 
removed  in  a  jeep  to  the  beach,  and 
by  night  he  was  aboard  a  hospital 
ship. 

After  six  painful  days.  Marine 
Workman's  physician  came  to  him 
with  solemn  news.  The  doctor's  eyes 
were  moist.  He  told  his  patient  that 
his  leg  must  come  off,  on  the  mor- 
row. 

"Cheer  up,  doc,"  Neil  laughed. 
"It's  my  leg,  and  all  you  have  to  do 
is  take  it  off." 

After  the  surgeon  had  left,  a 
chaplain  was  called.  The  wounded 
marine  asked  him  if  there  were  some 
Mormons  aboard.  He  told  the  chap- 
lain that  he  would  like  to  see  them. 

Presently,  two  young  men  pre- 
sented themselves  to  Neil.  They 
were  both  Latter-day  Saints,  they 
said.  They  were  the  only  known 
Mormons  aboard.  One  was  from 
Utah,  the  other  from  Alabama.  The 
patient  asked  them  to  administer  to 
him,  but  since  they  were  not 
equipped,  he  suggested  they  kneel 
by  his  bed.  Then  each  said  a  prayer. 

"For  the  first  time  in  my  life," 
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Neil  Workman  really  prayed.  This 
was  an  earnest  supplication,  not  a 
hollow  recitation. 

The  two  visitors  took  leave,  and 
the  following  morning  the  leg  was 
amputated — on  the  birthday  anni- 
versary of  the  patient's  mother. 
*     *     «■ 

About  a  year  later  Neil  Workman 
rose  to  his  feet — one  of  them  of 
wood — at  a  meeting  of  missionaries 
in  the  Church  Mission  Home  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  It  was  a  testimony  meet- 
ing, and  he,  before  a  hushed  as- 
sembly, told  the  sequel  to  his  ex- 
experience  on  the  hospital  ship.  His 
words  were  not  recorded,  but  they 
went  something  like  this: 

And  there,  brothers  and  sis- 
lospital  ship,  1  lost 
myjeg,  but  I  found  God^  know  as 
sure  as  I  live  that  God^^swered 
that  pyaypr.  I  have  tried  to  explain  _ 
the  feeling  that  came  over  me,  but 
I  can't.  It  wasT'f  eeling  6f  peace  in- 
side ot  me.  itwas  i  kTr6wle3^^at 
it  didnot  matter  whatTTiipip^n''d  f^ 
my  physical  body  as  long  as  I  was 
spmtuallym  tune  with  ^^nA.  T  Hid 
not  see  theXord,  but  I  had  a  little 
talk  with  Him. 


"while  in  the  Naval  Hospital  at 
Mare  Island,  California,  I  met  an- 
other fellow  who  had  lost  a  leg.  His 
name  was  Robert  A.  Dalton,  a  blue- 
eyed,  light-complexioned  boy  from 
Reseda,  California.  Our  conversa- 
tion led  into  religion,  and  as  the  days 
went  by  I  explained  to  him  as  best 


I  could  the  teachings  of  our  Church. 
I  took  him  to  our  sacrament  meet- 
ings and  Sunday  School  in  the  bay 
area.  We  held  group  meetings  on 
the  base.  Bob  and  I  had  a  lot  of  gos- 
pel conversations  between  meetings, 
and  after  some  weeks  he  said  he  was 
ready  to  join  the  Church.  On  Oc- 
tober, 1945,  I  baptized  him.  It  was 
the  only  time,  I  suppose,  when  one 
one-legged  member  had  baptized  an- 
other into  the  Church. 

"Great  joy  had  come  to  me  in  jlis- 
coyering^  the  Lord,  and  it  expanded 
as  I  shared  this  knowledge  with  Bob. 
If  losing  my  leg  meant  onlv  bring:= 
ing  Bob  intothe  Church  it  was 
worth  it.  But  1  want  even  graat^ 
lappiness.     I    want    to    share    this 


knowledge  of  the  Lord,  and  or"His 
restoration  ot  the  gospel  through 
Joseph  Smith,  with  still  others.  l"liat 
is  why  I  am  here  in  th<^-MT'i';if?n 
Home. 

"Then  too,  I  feel  a  responsibility. 
The  world  has  iust  ended  th?  grpafgst 
war  it  has  known.  I  feel  I  didjcny 
share  in  that~E"attl€,  but  there 7s  a 
muclTgrgatef  job  ahead,  ihat  is'of 

^teachmg  the  gospefto  every  nation, 
kindred,  tongue  and  people.  I  hope 
1  can  do  my  part  in  that  job." 

Shortly  after  that,  Neil  Work- 
man, the  handsome  black-haired 
marine  from  Lovell,  braced  himself 
and  limped  out  into  the  world — to 
teach,  to  share  with  others  a  trans- 

^cendent    victory    tEaf~-in[d''"coihe 
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Superintendents 


THE  NURSERY  DEPARTMENT 


WJb  have  recently  explained  in 
these  columns  the  two-fold 
purpose  of  this  department — social 
and  religious  training  of  young  chil- 
dren on  the  one  hand,  and  opportu- 
nities for  further  religious  education 
of  their  parents  on  the  other.  Com- 
plaints are  now  coming  to  us  that 
in  some  wards  little  or  nothing  is 
being  done  for  this  department.  In 
these  wards  this  may  be  due  to 
shortage  of  class  rooms.  To  meet 
this  diflSculty  we  renew  advice  given 
years  ago;  namely,  that  effort  be 
made  to  secure  the  use  of  a  room  or 
rooms  in  nearby  homes.  The  Home 
Sunday  Schools  in  the  missions  and 
branches  in  isolated  parts  of  stakes 


carried  on  all  their  work  in  private 
houses.  In  the  smaller  wards  a  living 
room  may  be  adequate  for  a  nursery 
class.  There  parents  on  their  way 
to  the  Simday  School  might  leave 
their  two-and  three-year-old  chil- 
dren in  charge  of  one  or  two  teachers 
until  the  Stinday  School  is  dismissed. 
It  is,  of  course,  desirable  that  all 
classes  be  held  in  the  meeting  house, 
wherever  possible,  and  that  each 
class  room  be  furnished  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  respective  classes.  OflS- 
cers  of  the  Sunday  School  should 
consult  their  bishops  and  explain  to 
them  the  advantages  of  having  a 
room  provided  and  properly  furn- 
ished for  the  Nursery  class. 


BRING  THEM  IN 


The  Enlistment  officer,  or  chair- 
man of  the  Enlistment  Committee, 
is  a  very  important  assistant  of  the 
superintendency.  He  or  she  should 


work  in  very  close  co-operation  with 
the  superintendency,  the  secretary 
and  the  teachers  of  all  departments. 
Class  members  who  are  dependable 
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for  this  service  may  also  be  called 
upon  to  assist. 

With  the  return  of  young  men 
and  women  from  war  service  and  the 
current  shifting  of  populations  it  is 
necessary  to  carry  on  a  continuous 
survey  of  the  residents  of  every 
ward  or  branch.  Every  new  comer, 
and  others  who  might  attend  but  do 
not,  should  be  very  kindly  invited 


to  participate  in  the  activities  of  the 
Sunday  School. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  oflS- 
cers  and  teachers  to  make  sure  that 
all  the  exercises  of  every  session  are 
made  so  attractive  and  spiritually 
profitable  that  all  who  attend  will 
want  to  come  every  Sunday  and  will 
urge  their  relatives  and  friends  to  do 
likewise. 


THE  PRAYER 


The  prayer*  in  the  Sunday  School 
service  should  be  brief  and  appropri- 
ate to  the  occasion.  All  who  partici- 
pate should  be  mindful  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Saviour's 
teaching  in  this  connection  (Matt. 
6:5-13) .  These  passages  are  to  illus- 
trate the  manner  and  the  purpose  of 
prayer,  not  necessarily  the  words  to 
be  spoken  on  all  occasions.  A  prayer 
in  Sunday  School,  at  least,  should  not 
be  in  the  form  of  a  preachment  ad- 
dressed to  God. 

About  forty  years  ago  an  eminent 
educator  from  Toronto,  Canada, 
came  to  Salt  Lake  City  as   guest 


speaker  at  the  annual  convention  of 
Utah  Educational  Association.  It 
was  his  first  visit  to  Utah.  He  was  a 
keen  observer  and  intensely  inter- 
ested in  everything  that  he  could 
see  and  hear.  After  his  return  to 
Canada  he  wrote  for  a  national  mag- 
azine an  article  on  his  visit  to  Utah. 
In  those  less  formal  days  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  call  upon  a  teacher  to 
open  the  session  with  prayer.  In  re- 
gard to  this  item  Inspector  Hughes 
wrote:  "It  was  evident  that  the  Elder 
had  no  intention  of  astonishing  the 
Almighty  with  a  great  fund  of  in- 
formation." 


TEACHING   BY   PREACHING 


The  Sunday  School  is  a  teaching 
institution  by  methods  other  than 
preaching  to  classes.  There  are  other 
meetings  where  teaching  by  preach- 
ing is  perfectly  in  order,  and  the  only 
method  that  has  thus  far  been  gen- 
erally feasible.  On  appropriate  oc- 
casions a  teacher  may  bear  testimony 
or  explain  concisely  an  important 
principle.  It  happens,  however,  that 
in  some  Sunday  School  classes,  most 
often  in  the  Gospel  Doctrine  class, 
the  teacher  tvirns  the  class  period 
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into  a  regular  preaching  service  fre- 
quently off  the  subject  of  the  les- 
son. An  observer  may  be  reminded 
of  the  reports  we  have  heard  made 
by  young  returning  missionaries  who 
have  measured  their  success  by  the 
length  of  their  sermons.  At  first 
three  minutes,  in  course  of  practice 
thirty  minutes,  then  an  hour,  and 
finally  without  limit.  This  attitude 
might  logically  develop  into  a  con- 
test to  determine  who  can  talk  the 
longest  and  say  the  least. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


CHURCH  OF  THE  AIR  ADDRESS 


Dr.  Howard  R.  Driggs  of  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  gen- 
eral board  will  give  Columbia  net- 
work's Church-of-the-Air  address 
Sunday,  July  21,  at  8  a.m.  (Moim- 
tain  Standard  Time) .  The  talk, 
supported  by  renditions  from  the 
Tabernacle  Choir,  will  emanate  from 
the  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle,  and  will 
commemorate  the  ninety-ninth  an- 


niversary of  the  entrance  of  the 
Mormon  Pioneers  into  Salt  Lake 
Valley.  In  addition  to  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  general  board,  Elder 
Driggs  is  president  of  the  American 
Pioneer  Trails  Association  and  is 
author  of  the  Sunday  SchooPs  forth- 
coming teacher  training  text,  The 
Master's  Art. 


RE-FILLED 
Delia  Adams  Leitner 

Crushed  by  a  sorrow  was  my  pride. 
My  haughtiness  and  vanity. 
My  heart  was  empty  and  it  seemed 
That  life  held  nothing  more  for  me. 
My  dreams  were  gone,  ambition  fled. 
No  restless  urge  to  climb  and  climb; 
The  future  was  a  darkened  space, 
The  bitterness  of  dregs  was  mine. 

Then  slowly,  surely  dawned  to  me 
This  emptiness  which  I  deplored 
"Was  but  a  cleansing  from,  the  greed, 
The  errors  which  my  mind  had  stored. 
Now  in  my  heart  was  room  for  faith. 
For  love  and  patience,  charity, 
For  kindness  and  enduring  peace. 
The  gladness  of  a  soul  set  free. 

So  as  I  filled  that  vacant  room 
With  all  the  good  at  my  command, 
I  thanked  God  for  the  cleansing  grief 
By  which  I  came  to  understand. 
I  sang  for  joy  to  realize 
These  blessings  I  had  never  known 
When  I  in  arrogance  ignored 
God's  rich  abundance  for  His  own. 
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CARRYING  ON 


ly/lARLBORouGH  Ward  Sunday 
School  in  Sugar  House  Stake 
(Salt  Lake  City)  has  a  remarkable 
record  of  union  meeting  attendance. 
This  ward  was  created  from  the 
Hawthorne  Ward  in  1943.  Haw- 
thorne and  Marlborough  Wards  were 
formerly  in  Granite  Stake,  but  early 
in  1946  were  placed  in  the  newly- 
organized  Sugar  House  Stake. 

Hawthorne  Ward  in  Granite 
Stake  achieved  a  record  of  many 
successive  one  hundred  per  cent  at- 
tendances at  union  meeting.  Marl- 
borough is  carrying  on  the  record. 


Counting  the  previous  record  of 
Hawthorne  Ward,  Marlborough  has 
had  a  perfect  attendance  at  union 
meeting  for  thirty-nine  consecutive 
times.  Elder  J.  L.  Anderson  is  Marl- 
borough Ward  superintendent.  El- 
der Joseph  H.  Davis,  now  Sugar 
House  Stake  superintendent,  was 
Hawthorne  Ward  superintendent 
before  the  division  creating  Marl- 
borough. Marlborough's  bishop,  El- 
der O.  Ernest  Jorgensen,  served  as 
Granite  Stake  Sunday  School  super- 
intendent when  Elder  Davis  was 
Hawthorne  Ward  superintendent. 


MORE  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


Question:  How  should  we  mark 
the  rolls  for  persons  who  are  called 
from  a  regular  Sunday  School  de- 
partment (such  as  the  Gospel  Mes- 
sage class)  to  serve  as  substitute 
teachers  on  Sundays  when  there  is 
a  teacher  shortage? 

Answer:  We  suggest  that  so  far 
as  the  roll  for  the  class  they  normal- 
ly attend  is  concerned,  the  individ- 
ual be  considered  "excused."  We 
think  it  is  inconsistent  to  mark  the 
person  present  when  he  or  she  is  not 
in  attendance.  The  class  secretary 
might  make  a  footnote  at  the  bot- 
tom of  her  page  indicating  that  the 
individual  on  the  particular  Sunday 
was  teaching  in  another  class,  but 
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in  computing  the  total  attendance 
for  the  class,  the  substitute  teacher 
should  not  be  counted.  However, 
on  the  officers  and  teachers  roll,  we 
recommend  that  the  substitute  be 
marked  present  as  a  visitor,  thus 
giving  credit  for  attendance  where 
it  properly  belongs. 

Question:  On  the  quarterly  sum- 
mary of  the  Minute  Book,  it  calls  for 
the  "number  of  children  enrolled 
whose  parents  are  not  Church  mem- 
bers," etc.  What  should  we  consider 
the  age  limit  for  children  so  con- 
sidered for  this  information? 

Answer:  May  we  suggest  that  we 
consider  all  children  below  priest- 
hood age:  twelve  years? 

— More  on  page  i46 
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THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  CHARTS.  II. 


The  Vie  Chart 

The  pie  chart  naturally  derives  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  the  shape 
of  the  original  charts  of  this  type 
were  made  in  the  form  of  a  circle  or 
pie  with  segments  thereof  indicating 
various  factors.  It  is  used  in  com- 
paring component  parts  of  an  ag- 
gregate and  can  be  used  whenever 
a  whole  can  be  divided  into  its  parts. 
It  permits  convenient  arrangement 
of  the  designations  of  the  different 
component  parts  as  well  as  percent- 
ages. 

"Wording  should  be  placed  inside 
the  sectors  when  there  is  sufficient 
room  and,  when  possible,  should  be 
so  placed  that  it  reads  horizontally. 
The  wording  should  never  be  placed 
in  such  a  way  that  it  reads  radiating 
from  the  center  or  following  the 
circle,  because  of  the  difficulties  and 
confusion  in  reading. 

The  sectors  should  be  arranged 
according  to  some  systematic  order 
and  can  often  be  made  more  effec- 
tive by  coloring  or  shading  them 
differently.  The  component  bar  is 
a  variation  of  the  pie  chart  that  can 
be  used. 

Line  Charts 

The  most  common  and  usually 
the  best  chart  with  which  to  illus- 
trate a  time  series  is  the  curve  or 
line  chart.  It  is  laid  out  on  a  vertical 
scale  with  the  various  points  to  be 
illustrated  connected  by  a  contin- 
uous line.  All  the  lines  between  the 


points  signify  is  the  direction  from 
one  point  to  another. 

In  line  charts,  the  curve  on  the 
graph  should  be  the  heaviest  line  and 
should  stand  out  clearly  on  the 
background.  When  the  problem  is 
one  of  comparing  size  over  a  period 
of  time,  the  zero  line  and  all  the 
scale  must  be  included  on  the  graph 
and  the  zero  line  should  be  next  in 
prominence  to  the  curve  Itself. 

Although  the  bar  chart  can  be 
used  almost  as  successfully  to  plot 
the  time  changes  of  only  one  item, 
when  the  charges  of  two  or  more 
items  are  to  be  compared,  the  line 
chart  Is  by  far  the  most  satisfac- 
tory vehicle.  When  two  or  more 
variables  are  to  be  shown  on  the  same 
graph,  they  must  be  indicated  by 
different  types  of  lines,  either  dif- 
ferent In  color  or  different  in  types 
of  dots  and  dashes. 

Scales  for  Bar  and  Une  Charts 

As  a  background  for  both  bar 
and  line  charts,  Scales  must  be  con- 
structed as  guides  to  the  meanings 
of  the  chart.  With  the  exception  of 
that  given  in  the  title,  all  informa- 
tion necessary  for  the  reader  to 
fully  understand  the  chart  must  be 
included.  This  scale  and  informa- 
tion must  so  be  constructed  that  it 
will  act  as  a  measure  for  the  bars 
or  curve  as  well  as  a  guide  to  the 
periods  and  items  shown. 

The  generally  accepted  positions 
for  explanatory  scales  and  informa- 
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tion  on  the  graphs  are  to  the  left  and 
bottom  although  they  can  also  be 
included  at  the  top  and  to  the  right 
if  it  will  be  of  added  assistance.  The 
scales  should  be  in  round  numbers, 


and  there  need  not  be  too  many  lines 
in  them.  It  will  be  easier  for  the 
eye  to  make  the  comparisons  if  there 
are  not  too  many  guide  lines. 

— /.  Hol-man  Waters 


■  ♦  ■ 


HEALTHFUL   LIVING— A  PART  OF   RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

(Continued  from  page  319) 


organism  with  millions  of  cells.  As 
in  industry  where  efficient  organiza- 
tion demands  specialized  labor,  so 
the  body  is  made  up  of  groups  of 


tensive  study  by  man  has  revealed 
the  organization  of  the  body  to  us. 
Withal,  the  more  one  learns  about 
the   body,   the   more  wonderful  it 


tissues   which   perform   specialized      seems.  Truly,  ignorance  of  its  mar- 


functions;  e.g.,  bone  or  osseous  tis- 
sue is  hard  and  forms  the  skeleton  or 
framework  for  the  body;  nervous 
tissue  conducts  impulses  for  the  con- 
trol and  direction  of  body  motion; 
muscle  tissues  move  the  body.  Other 
tissues  perform  other  functions. 

The  human  body  is  an  economical 
and  efficient  organism.  Each  body 
tissue  uses  only  those  elements  and 
compounds  essential  to  its  growth 
and  function.  Bones  require  an 
abundance  of  calcium.  Red  blood 
cells  cannot  function  without  suffi- 
cient iron.  All  tissues  work  together 
to  support  a  co-ordinated  and  pur- 
poseful activity.  Research  and  ex- 


velous  adaptations  to  our  needs  is 
inexcusable  in  this  enlightened  age. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  give  more 
than  a  brief  suggestion  as  to  just 
what  the  body  is,  still  there  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  at  hand  to  convince 
us  that  in  possessing  htiman  bodies 
we  are  stewards  over  the  greatest 
gift  of  God  to  the  earth. 

Consider  the  majesty  of  God's 
Creation,  the  mortal  body.  Consider 
the  extent  of  our  individual  obliga- 
tion to  our  Heavenly  Father  as 
stewards  of  His  most  precious  Cre- 
ation. Consider  the  Glory  of  God 
and  His  handiwork. 


'S^O 


Man's  greatest  enemy,  next  to  his  own  uncontrolled  selfish  appetites 
and  passions,  is  the  disease  germ.  The  attacks  of  microscopic  organisms 
cannot  be  repelled  by  mere  brute  force.  In  this  battle  intelHgent  control 
of  conditions  offers  the  chief  hope  of  victory.  (From  Citizenship  by  Milton 
Bennion.) 
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tat  if  ladle  and  Ljem  for 


September  and  y^ctober 


2p 


Prelude 


Moderate  sostenuto 


Gerrit  de  Jong,  Jr. 


U— 4— 


/  com£  to  Thee  all  penitent ^ 
I  feel  Thy  love  for  me. 

Dear  Savior  in  this  Sacrament 
I  do  re-member  Thee. 

Postlude 


m 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  SONG  PRACTICE  EFFECTIVE.   PART  IV. 


Tn  the  program  of  most  of  our  Sun- 
day schools  the  "two  and  a  half 
minute"  talks  immediately  precede 
the  song  practice.  It  is  reasonable 
to  think  that  both  the  talks  and 
the  song  practice  would  gain  in  sig- 
nificance if  their  efforts  were  some- 
times co-ordindated.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing talks  on  various  subjects,  fol- 
lowed by  the  practice  of  simdry 
songs,  we  might  arrange  to  have  the 
talks  center  on  our  songs,  following 
which  these  songs  could  then  be 
practiced  for  increased  meaning  and 
fervor. 

George  D.  Pyper's  book  Stories  of 
Latter-day  Saint  Hymns  is  available 
throughout  the  church,  and  is  filled 
with  faith-promoting  information 
concerning  our  hymns.  Some  fifty- 
four  hymns  are  discussed,  together 
with  the  history  of  the  words  and 
music,  and  of  authors  and  compos- 
ers. An  entire  year  could  very  well 
be  spent  in  covering  these  songs,  one 
every  Sunday  morning.  Brother 
Pyper's  chapters  on  our  hymns  are 
so  interesting,  that  a  consideration 
of  them  is  certain  to  stimulate  our 
singing  practice.  This  book  was 
published  in  1939,  and  its  contents 
have    not    yet    been    widely   read. 


Therefore  it  is  a  source  of  rather 
new  material  for  us. 

We  need  not  insist  that  all  our 
"two  and  a  half  minute"  talks  be 
on  the  subject  of  our  hymns.  Some 
of  our  young  speakers  may  wish  to 
treat  other  subjects.  It  might  be  un- 
kind to  force  any  one  to  speak  on 
some  one  subject  when  his  interests 
lie  in  a  different  field.  But  there  will 
be  many  people  who  will  welcome 
the  suggestion  of  treating  the  story 
of  one  of  our  hymns,  drawing  the 
information  from  Brother  Pyper's 
book. 

It  will  be  well  for  the  chorister 
to  be  acquainted  with  these  stories 
about  our  songs,  though  he  will  not 
be  expected  to  do  any  prolonged 
talking,  nor  to  give  the  "two  and  a 
half  minute"  talks.  However,  he 
should  feel  free  during  the  song 
practice  to  refer  to  relevant  ideas 
expressed  in  the  talk,  and  to  high- 
light these  thoughts  and  tie  them 
into  the  singing  of  the  songs. 

The  singing  of  congregational 
songs  is  primarily  a  faith-promoting 
and  worshiping  exercise  in  which 
every  one  is  able  to  participate. 

Alexander  Schreiner 


I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord,  because  he  hath  dealt  bountifully  with  me. 
(Psalms  13:6.) 
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Vi/ard  of  acuity  — 
cJeacner  improvement 


THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 


Tt  appears  to  the  average  Utah  clti- 
zen  that  ours  is  a  time  of  anni- 
versary marking,  for  we  are  greeted 
in  the  press  and  from  the  rostrum 
often  these  days  with  the  news  that 
such-and-such  occurred  on  a  given 
date  fifty  or  a  himdred  years  ago, 
as  the  case  may  be.  These  experiences 
remind  us  that  the  west  is  growing 
up  and  that  in  this  maturing  process 
many  of  its  institutions  are  proving 
themselves  as  positive  forces  in  our 
society,  first  by  their  power  to  per- 
sist over  the  years  and,  secondly,  by 
the  vibrant  service  which  they  con- 
tinue to  give  and  which  keeps  them 
ever  young. 

One  such  recognized  organization 
in  our  state  is  the  Association  for 
Childhood  Education  of  Utah, 
whose  objective  is  to  serve  children. 
This  institution  celebrated  its  fif- 
tieth anniversary  on  June  24  of  this 
year  and  had  the  distinction  of 
honoring  all  thirteen  of  its  past 
presidents  at  a  dinner  meeting  re- 
cently held  at  the  Lion  House  Social 
Center. 

Latter-day  Saint  members  can  be 
proud  of  the  fact  that  one  of  their 
members,  Mrs.  Augusta  Winters 
Grant,  became  the  organization's 
first  state  president  when  on  June 
24,  1896  two  existing  organizations 


with  similar  purposes  joined  forces 
and  became  the  Utah  State  Kinder- 
garten Association  which  in  turn 
became  the  Association  for  Child- 
hood Education  of  Utah.  State  pres- 
idents following  Mrs.  Grant  have 
been:  Mrs.  Donnette  Smith  Keskr, 
Ida  Smoot  Dusenberry,  Miss  Rose 
Jones,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Taylor  Beer, 
Mrs.  Eh  F.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Marie  Fox 
Felt,  Mrs.  Marjorie  M.  Brom,  Mrs. 
Jennie  C.  Neal,  and  Miss  Hazel 
Brockbank.  During  the  past  fifty 
years  some  six  thousand  members 
have  served  young  children  of  the 
state  through  this  organization's 
activities.  These  members  belong  to 
subdivisions  of  the  state  association 
known  as  Branches.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  a  Branch  at  Logan,  two 
at  Ogden,  and  three  in  Salt  Lake 
City. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  observe 
the  purposes  which  bind  people  to- 
gether and  which  serve  to  give 
them  unified  strength.  In  this  in- 
stance the  purposes  accepted  by  the 
organization  over  the  past  fifty  years 
stated  in  their  constitution  are: 

(a)  To  gather  and  disseminate 
knowledge  for  the  education  of 
children. 

(b)  To  bring  into  active  co- 
operation all  childhood  educational 
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interests,  including  parent  educa- 
tion. 

( c )  To  encourage  high  standards 
of  professional  training  for  teachers 
and  leaders  in  the  field. 

(d)  To  provide  a  means  by 
which  members  may  achieve  pro- 
fessional improvement  and  enjoy 
fellowship. 

(e)  To  keep  the  educational 
needs  of  children  before  the  voters 
and  legislators  of  the  state. 

These  purposes  become  real  as 
they  are  incorporated  into  the  Plan 
of  Action  which  is  the  organization's 
program  and  which  adjusts  itself 
from  time  to  time  to  meet  existing 
conditions  and  problems.  The  1946- 
47  Plan  of  Action  includes  the  fol- 
lowing headings:  (a)  Interpreting 
children.  This  includes  activities 
whereby  both  adults  and  other  chil- 
dren can  be  made  to  better  under- 
stand a  given  child,  (b)  Improving 
the  health  of  children.  This  in- 
cludes a  better  knowledge  of  chil- 
dren's health  needs  and  the  means 
by  which  each  child  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  maintain  vigorous 
physical  and  mental  growth,  (c) 
Improving  the  learning  opportuni- 
ties of  children.  Such  a  program 
provides  an  interest  in  faciHties  and 
ways  of  working  with  children  in 
various  avenues  of  their  learning 
opportunities,  (d)  Improving  the 
ways  of  working  with  other  groups 
— local,  state,  national  and  inter- 
national— ^in  the  interest  of  children. 
This  includes  setting  up  points  of 
contact  whereby  all  interested 
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groups  working  for  children  may 
co-operate. 

Membership  in  the  organization 
is  open  to  the  public  in  general  with 
both  professional  teachers  and  lay 
members  making  up  the  state's  pres- 
ent six  hundred  membership. 

Latter-day  Saint  members  who 
carry  the  responsibility  of  teaching 
the  children  of  the  church  might 
well  affiliate  themselves  with  this 
organization  which  operates  in  every 
state  of  the  union  and  in  several 
foreign  countries.  Publications  of 
the  organization,  which  might  well 
serve  the  teachers  of  the  Church  and 
which  may  be  purchased  from  the 
Association  for  Childhood  Educa- 
tion, 1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.  are: 

Childhood  Education,  $3.50  per 
year  (published  monthly  September 
through  May) 

Stories  Children  Uhe,  20c 

Songs  Children  Like,  25c 

Storytelling,  35c 

Children  and  Literature,  50c 

Uses  of  Waste  Materials,  20c 

School  Homing  Needs  for  Young 
Children,  35c 

A  Bibliography  of  Books  for 
Young  Children,  50c 

Helping  Children  Grow  Throtigh 
Rhythms  and  Rest,  35c 

Portfolio  on  Materials  for  Work 
and  Play,  50c 

Religion  and  the  Child,  25c 

Utah  is  to  be  congratulated  to 
have  had  such  a  vigorous,  worth- 
while organization  operating  within 
her  boundaries  for  the  period  of 
— More  on  page  355 
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raining 


INTRODUCTION 
(Lessons  begin  on  September  29) 


Objective'.  To    secure   a   favorable 
beginning  of  the  class,  to  make 
a  case  for  Teacher  Training,  and 
to    study    the    Church   Teacher 
Training  Program. 
Minor  objectives  are:  (1)  To  be- 
come acquainted  with  and  show  a 
personal   interest   in   the   members 
who  have  been  called  to  take  the 
course,   (2)   to  secure  written  per- 
sonal data  on  each  member,  (3)  to 
prepare  to  effect  a  class  organization, 
(4)  to  secure  the  blessing  upon  the 
course    from    the   Stake    President 
and/or   the  Stake   Superintendent, 
Ward  Bishop,  or  Ward  Superintend- 
ent, and  (5)  to  consider  the  rewards 
of  teaching  the  Gospel. 
Procedure: 

The  rule  of  primacy  in  learning 
holds  that  first  impressions  are  often 
vivid  and  lasting  impressions.  The 
first  teacher  training  class  will  go 
far  toward  setting  a  pattern  for  and 
determining  the  reactions  to  future 
classes.  Nothing  should  be  over- 
looked in  setting  the  stage  in  prep- 
aration for  this  important  begin- 
ning. It  is  here  that  many  of  the 
students  will  decide  whether  the 
course  will  be  a  thrilling  experience 
or  an  unpleasant  trip  across  an  in- 
tellectual Sahara. 

Somehow,  through  your  devotion, 
your  zest  for  the  work,  your  kindly 
feelings  toward  the  class,  your  cli- 


mate of  ideas,  and  your  logic,  you 
and  your  distinguished  visitors  must 
make  a  case  for  teacher  training,  a 
case  that  will  "sell"  the  program  to 
the  class. 

Unit  I.  of  Teaching  as  the  Di- 
rection of  Activities  by  Wahlquist 
establishes  the  fact  that  no  type  of 
service  pays  greater  dividends  to  the 
individual  than  teaching.  An  over- 
view of  his  text  and  the  discussion 
of  the  program  as  found  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  lesson  will  help  make 
your  case  for  the  course. 

Teacher  training  not  only  pays 
high  dividends  to  the  individual,  but 
also  to  the  Church,  especially  in 
times  of  war.  There  are  very  few 
missionaries  returning  this  year  to 
fill  between  2000  and  3000  impor- 
tant teaching  positions  formerly 
filled  by  missionaries.  The  teacher 
turn-over  in  the  Church  organiza- 
tions is  very  high.  Out  of  approxi- 
mately 30,000  Sunday  School  teach- 
ers, more  than  20,000  change  each 
year.  Enrollment  in  teacher  training 
classes  is  quite  inadequate  to  fill  the 
vacancies.  In  1941  the  enrollment 
was  1441;  in  1942,  1192;  in  1943, 
1504;  in  1944,  1776,  and  in  1945, 
1744. 

All  of  these  factors  make  the  re- 
cruiting and  training  of  teachers  one 
of  the  pressing  needs  of  the  Church. 
Superintendents   and  presidents  of 
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auxiliary  organizations  are  finding 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  secure  and 
keep  a  full  quota  of  teachers. 

In  addition  to  making  a  case  for 
teacher  training,  a  start  should  be 
made  toward  the  election  of  class 
officers  and  toward  obtaining  of  per- 
sonal data  concerning  each  trainee. 
These  data  might  well  include,  ( 1 ) 
name,  address,  and  telephone  num- 
ber; (2)  ward;  (3)  organization 
from  which  the  trainee  was  called; 
(4)  teaching  experience;  (5)  musi- 
cal ability;  (6)  level  at  which  train- 
ee would  like  to  teach;  (7)  educa- 
tional status  and  letters  of  reference 
from  employers  and  Church  people. 

Criticism  has   been  directed  to- 
ward the  program  in  the  past  be- 


cause it  was  assumed  that  all  train- 
ees were  going  out  to  teach  the  in- 
termediate and  advanced  classes, 
while  as  a  matter  of  fact,  fully  half, 
and  possibly  more  will  teach  in  the 
Junior  Sunday  Schools  and  in  the 
Primary  Organization.  Some  stakes 
maintain  two  separate  classes,  one 
for  teachers  on  the  primary  level 
and  one  for  teachers  in  the  inter- 
mediate and  advanced  levels.  "Where 
this  is  not  feasible,  the  instructor 
should  be  continuously  conscious  of 
the  problem  and  make  provision  for 
these  differences  in  the  assignments, 
the  observation  of  teaching,  the 
planning  of  lessons,  and  in  the  level 
upon  which  practice  teaching  is  re- 
ceived. Many  of  the  lessons  contain 
a  junior  Sunday  school  supplement. 


CHECK-UP  SHEETS 


Already  some  stake  secretaries  are 
taking  advantage  of  our  offer  in  the 
May  number  of  The  Instructor 
(page  242)  to  provide,  free,  quan- 
tities of  the  monthly  report  "check- 
up sheet"  devised  by  the  North- 
western States  Mission.  The  offer 
still  holds.  Simply  send  a  postcard 
into  the  general  secretary's  office 
indicating  the  number  of  sheets  you 
would  like,  and  they  will  be  mailed 


immediately.  Again  we  say  that  we 
believe  this  method  is  one  of  the  best 
for  assuring  uniform  monthly  re- 
ports and  for  effectively  assisting 
ward  secretaries  to  better  discharge 
their  responsibilities.  In  urging  this 
system,  we  reiterate  our  previous 
suggestion  that  notes  of  commenda- 
tion also  be  used.  Nothing  stimu- 
lates one  more  than  a  well-earned 
pat  on  the  back. 


Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect 
gift  is  from  above,  and  cometh 
down  from  the  Father  of  hghts, 
with  whom  is  no  variableness,  nei- 
ther shadow  of  turning. 

— James  t:17. 
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Behold,  we  count  them  happy 
which  endure.  Ye  have  heard  of  the 
patience  of  Job,  and  have  seen  the 
end  of  the  Lord;  that  the  Lord  is 
very  pitiful,  and  of  tender  mercy. 

— James  5:11. 


(junior  Sundaii  School 


CO-ORDINATOR 


SACRAMENT  GEM  9{indergarten  — 


Jesus,  Savior,  I  love  Thee 
And  rll  quiet  be 
As  I  take  the  Sacrament 
I'll  remember  Thee. 

— ^Moiselle  Renstrom 

iPnmar^  — 

(The  lessons  for  1946  are  outHned 
with  suggestions  for  teachers  in  the 
new  course  of  study,  living  Our 
Religion,  which  is  now  available 
at  the  Sunday  School  offices,  50 
North  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City 
1,  Utah.) 

ilursery  — 

C^oR  1946  it  is  recommended  that 
each  Nursery  teacher  provide 
herself  with  a  copy  of  the  new 
Nursery  manual  entitled  Sunday 
Morning  in  the  Nursery,  together 
with  the  one  entitled  Religious 
Nurture  in  Nursery  Class  and 
Home,  by  Mary  Edna  Lloyd  and 
the  accompanying  four  small  books 
known  as  My  Book  for  Winter, 
My  Book  for  Spring,  My  Book  for 
Summer,  and  My  Book  for  Fall. 
These  will  serve  as  the  teacher's 
guides  for  the  organization  and  con- 
duct of  Nursery  classes  throughout 
the  Church.  These  books  are  avail- 
able at  the  office  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  Scool  Union,  50  North 
Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah. 


Lesson  35.  For  September     1,  1946 

Jonah  Understands  Why  He  Is 

Punished. 

Lesson  36.  For  September    8,  1946 

The  Captive  Maid  In  Naaman's 

Home. 

Lesson  37.  For  September  15,  1946 
Jesus  And  His  Adult  Neighbors 

Lesson  38.  For  September  22,  1946 
Jesus  Is  Our  Great  Teacher. 

Lesson  39.  For  September  29,  1946 
Ruth  Wants  To  Help  Naomi. 

Note:  Lesson  3  5  is  still  on  under- 
standing. It  is  the  last  lesson  in  the 
manual  for  August.  However,  it 
will  fit  in  very  nicely  with  the  les- 
sons for  September  which  have  a 
theme  of  Perseverance — ^Participa- 
tion— and  Responsibility. 

T^HE  teachers  can  best  help  four- 
and-five-year-old  children  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  Perse- 
verance and  Responsibility  by  teach- 
ing them  in  terms  of  what  the  child 
can  do  along  these  lines  through  Par- 
ticipation in  home  and  church  activ- 
ities. To  show  them  that  only 
through  continued  efifort  in  doing 
the  duties  each  one  has  to  do  at 
home  or  at  Sunday  School  will  they 
acquire  these  fine  qualities  as  part 
of  their  own  personalities.  We  also 
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FIGURES  OF  THJE  PAST 

A  home-fashioned  teaching  device  became  an  educational  as  well  as 
an  entertaining  toy  for  the  children  of  Ora  Pate  Stewart,  former  teacher 
in  the  Dayton,  Ohio  branch  Sunday  School,  now  Hving  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 

To  vivify  a  lesson  on  Noah's  ark,  figures  were  cut  with  a  band  saw 
from  the  ends  of  apple  boxes.  Then  they  were  decorated  with  oil  paints. 
When  not  in  use,  the  figures  are  stored  in  the  ark. 
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want  to  help  the  children  to  learn 
that  through  this  continued  effort 
in  accepting  and  assuming  the  duties 
that  are  required  of  us,  we  will  learn 
what  our  parents  and  our  Heavenly 
Father  want  us  to  do  in  order  that 
we  might  become  good  citizens, 
good  parents,  and  fine  upstanding 
members  of  our  great  church. 

Lesson  35 

JONAH  UNDERSTANDS  WHY 

HE  IS  PUNISHED 

The  objective  for  lesson  3  5  is  to 
develop  an  understanding  of  the 
need  for  punishment  when  God's 
laws  and  man's  laws  are  broken.  To 
discover  how  Heavenly  Father 
wants  us  to  act  in  order  that  we 
may  be  happy  in  our  everyday  and 
Sunday  homes. 

In  developing  this  lesson  help  the 
children  to  understand  the  just  con- 
sequences of  acts  which  follow  a 
violation  of  God's  laws. 

"With  little  children  it  is  best  to 
emphasize  painful  consequences 
suffered  when  laws  are  broken  rather 
than  punishment. 

When  mother  tells  Patsy  not'  to 
run  so  fast  along  the  rough  side- 
walk and  Patsy  runs  on  as  fast  as 
ever  and  falls  down,  skinning  her 
knee,  she  must  suffer.  She  has  broken 
a  law  which  says  that  little  legs  can 
run  only  so  fast  on  rough  sidewalks. 
Her  punishment  is  a  hurt  knee.  It  is 
the  kind  of  punishment  we  speak  of 
with  Uttle  children.  Also,  Aleck's 
daddy  told  him  he  was  to  play  in  his 
own  yard  after  supper.  Aleck  dis- 
obeyed and  was  sent  to  bed  before 


sundown  because  he  broke  daddy's 
law.  The  Httle  boy  was  made  very 
unhappy  at  being  put  to  bed  so 
early.  This  was  his  punishment. 

Let  the  children  tell  of  their  own 
experiences  of  being  hurt  because  of 
a  broken  law.  Let  them  tell  of  times 
when  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
be  punished  by  mother  or  daddy. 
Stress  forgiveness.  Mother  and  daddy 
knew  that  the  punishment  was  nec- 
essary to  help  us  to  be  better  re- 
memberers. We  love  our  parents  the 
more  for  this  help. 

The  lesson  story  can  be  found  in 
the  Book  of  Jonah  in  the  Bible.  This 
story  should  be  read  very  carefully 
by  the  teacher  and  then  told  simply 
and  clearly  to  the  children  in  her 
own  words,  emphasizing  Heavenly 
Father's  forgiveness  of  Jonah.  If  you 
have  in  your  sets  of  pictures  the  one 
showing  Jonah  at  the  pier  giving 
some  money  to  the  captain  just  be- 
fore the  boat  sails  away,  it  will  be 
very  helpful.  If  not  it  would  be  well 
to  sketch  on  the  blackboard  a  pier, 
a  sea  and  ship  and  two  figures  on 
the  pier.  One  is  handing  a  coin  to 
the  other.  Decide  why  the  Prophet 
Jonah  is  offering  the  coin.  He  wants 
to  ride  on  the  ship.  Heavenly  Father 
told  Jonah  to  go  to  a  place  called 
Nineveh  to  talk  with  the  people  and 
tell  them  what  he  wished  them  to 
do,  which  was  to  stop  fighting  and 
be  kind  to  each  other,  etc.  The 
Prophet  Jonah  was  afraid  of  the 
people.  So  he  tried  to  run  away  from 
Heavenly  Father,  to  escape  doing 
what  Heavenly  Father  had  asked 
him  to  do.  But  no  one  can  ever  run 
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away  from  our  Heavenly  Father. 
Heavenly  Father  caused  a  violent 
storm  to  arise  on  the  sea.  The  cap- 
tain awakened  Jonah  and  asked  him 
to  pray  for  them.  Our  Heavenly 
Father  did  not  listen  to  Jonah's 
prayer  because  he  had  disobeyed 
Him.  The  storm  grew  steadily 
worse.  Jonah  knew  he  was  the  cause 
of  the  storm  because  he  hated  the 
people  and  went  away  when  our 
Heavenly  Father  asked  him  to  go  to 
Nineveh  to  tell  the  people  there  what 
to  do.  Jonah  begged  the  sailors  to 
throw  him  into  the  sea  so  that  the 
storm  would  stop.  The  sailors  prayed 
and  prayed,  and  the  storm  grew 
worse;  so  they  did  throw  Jonah  in 
the  sea,  and  the  storm  ceased.  You 
might  tell  the  children  that  later 
Jonah  did  go  to  Nineveh  and  deliver 
our  Heavenly  Father's  message  to 
the  people  there. 

LESSON  36 

The  objective  for  lesson  36  is  to 
develop  a  desire  to  actively  partici- 
pate and  take  responsibility  in  the 
daily  home  activities.  To  discover 
that  persevering,  even  though  we 
dislike  the  task,  will  help  us  assume 
responsibilities  in  the  home. 

In  developing  this  lesson  discuss 
how  the  children  can  participate  in 
the  meal  preparation  at  home.  Help- 
ing to  prepare  vegetables,  helping 
mother  plan  the  menu,  setting  the 
table,  asking  the  blessing  on  the  food 
etc.  Discover  who  prepares  the  vege- 
tables and  other  food  in  the  home. 
Is  it  father,  mother,  children,  maid, 
grandparents?  Discuss  who  looks 
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after  the  food  when  it  is  prepared. 
Do  the  children's  fathers,  brothers, 
sisters  participate?  Are  they  allowed 
the  opportunity?  The  children  can 
also  participate  in  putting  the  food 
away  and  clearing  the  table  and 
washing  the  dishes  when  dinner  is 
over.  Talk  about  other  activities 
where  the  whole  family  participates. 
For  example,  sleeping.  Who  takes 
care  of  the  bedding,  etc? 

Lesson  36 
THE  CAPTIVE  MAID  PARTICI- 
PATED AND  PERSEVERED  IN 
NAAMAN'S  HOME 

Once,  in  the  land  of  Israel,  there 
lived  a  little  maid.  She  knew  about 
Heavenly  Father,  so  did  her  people. 
She  also  knew  His  Prophet  Elisha. 
Heavenly  Father  had  given  Elisha 
great  power  to  heal  the  sick  and 
teach  the  people,  and  he  had  been  a 
great  blessing  to  many  who  lived 
in  the  land. 

One  day  soldiers  went  into  Israel 
and  carried  the  little  maid  off  into 
a  strange  country.  How  she  cried 
when  they  took  her  away.  But  it 
was  of  no  use,  she  had  to  go  with 
them.  They  took  her  to  the  home  of 
their  captain,  whose  name  was 
Naaman.  And  there  she  lived  and 
worked  for  Naaman's  wife. 

The  lady  treated  her  kindly,  and 
the  httle  maid  did  her  work  so  well 
that  they  soon  learned  to  love  each 
other.  But  everything  was  so  differ- 
ent. The  houses  were  different  and 
the  people  prepared  their  food  in 
ways  she  had  never  seen  before.  They 
did  not  dress  in  the  same  kind  of 
clothes.  But  the  strangest  part  of  all 
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to  the  little  maid  was  that  none  of 
the  people  knew  about  Heavenly 
Father.  When  they  were  in  trouble 
they  did  not  know  that  He  could 
help  them.  Even  when  Naaman  was 
very  ill  with  a  dreadful  disease  that 
no  doctor  could  cure,  he  did  not 
know  that  Heavenly  Father  could 
help  him.  But  the  little  maid  knew. 

One  day  she  said  to  the  lady,  "Oh, 
that  my  master  were  in  Israel, 
where  Elisha  the  prophet  is,  for  the 
prophet  would  make  him  well."  The 
lady  told  Naaman  what  her  little 
maid  had  said.  "I  do  want  to  be  well 
again.  I  will  go  to  Israel.  Perhaps 
what  the  little  maid  said  is  true," 
replied  Naaman. 

So  he  took  servants  with  him  and 
traveled  many  days.  He  went  to  the 
king  of  Israel,  but  the  King  said,  "I 
cannot  help  you.  Go  to  the  servant 
of  God,  Elisha."  So  Naaman  went 
to  Elisha.  And  Elisha  told  him  that 
Heavenly  Father  would  heal  him  if 
he  would  wash  seven  times  in  the 
river  Jordan.  Naaman  was  angry 
when  he  heard  this  and  said,  "Why 
should  I  travel  all  this  distance  just 
to  bathe  in  the  muddy  water  of  the 
Jordan  River?  The  rivers  in  my  own 
country  are  much  clearer."  He 
turned  around  and  was  going  away 
when  his  servant  begged  him  to  go 
to  the  river  and  do  what  Elisha  had 
commanded.  Then  Naaman  went 
down  to  the  river  and  washed  seven 
times.  When  he  came  out  the  last 
time  what  do  you  think  happened? 

And  wasn't  Naaman  glad  to  be 
well  again!  He  wanted  to  thank 
Elisha,  and  so  went  to  his  home.  He 


took  rich  presents  with  him,  but 
Elisha  would  not  have  them.  He 
said,  "I  did  not  heal  you.  It  was 
Heavenly  Father." 

Naaman's  wife  and  the  little  maid 
waited  many  days  for  Naaman  to 
come  home.  And  how  happy  they 
were  to  see  him  well  again!  "I  knew 
that  Heavenly  Father  would  heal 
him,"  said  the  little  maid.  "Yes," 
said  Naaman,  "and  I  am  going  to 
pray  to  Him  always." 

LESSON  37 

JESUS  AND  HIS  ADULT 

NEIGHBORS 

The  objective  for  lesson  37  is  to 
develop  an  understanding  of  love  for 
neighbor  and  a  desire  to  participate 
with  him  in  community  life.  To 
show  that  by  participating  with  our 
neighbors  we  learn  to  love  them. 
This  makes  Heavenly  Father  happy. 

In  developing  this  lesson  use  any 
pictures  that  show  Jesus  helping  an 
adult.  In  magazines  you  will  be  able 
to  find  helpful  pictures  of  people 
showing  love  of  neighbors. 

Bob's  daddy  sings  in  the  choir.  He 
goes  every  Wednesday  evening  to 
practice  the  songs  the  choir  will 
sing.  He  is  a  good  community  helper. 

Donna's  mother  goes  with  Betty's 
mother  very  often  to  call  on  all  the 
mothers  who  live  on  the  next  street. 
She  is  a  Relief  Society  helper.  Let 
the  children  tell  of  things  their 
parents  do  with  other  adults  that  are 
helpful. 

The  following  story  shows  how 
Jesus  and  a  neighbor  who  was  blind 
worked  together  to  give  the  blind 
man  his  sight. 
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JESUS  HEALING  THE  BLIND 

MAN 

John  9:1-28 

By  the  roadside  sat  a  poor,  blind 
man.  He  couldn't  tell  what  his  dear 
mother  and  father  looked  like.  He 
had  never  seen  them.  He  had  never 
seen  a  flower  or  tree.  He  had  never 
seen  the  blue  sky  or  beautiful  sun- 
light, or  white  snow,  or  anything. 
The  world  was  all  darkness  to  him. 
And  he  could  not  work  because  he 
had  never  had  any  one  to  teach  him 
how  to  use  his  fingers.  So  he  sat 
day  after  day,  begging  for  money. 

One  day  Jesus  passed  that  way. 
He  saw  the  poor  blind  man  and 
wanted  to  help  him.  Jesus  did  not 
have  any  money,  but  He  gave  the 
man  something  worth  ever  so  much 
more  than  money.  What  was  it? 
And  this  is .  how  he  gave  the  blind 
man  his  sight.  He  took  some  clay 
from  the  ground  and  put  it  gently 
on  the  man's  eyes.  Then  He  said, 
"Go  wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloam." 

The  blind  man  went,  for  he  heard 
the  kind  voice  of  Jesus.  He  knew 
that  in  some  way  Jesus  would  help 
him.  But  he  could  not  go  quickly, 
much  as  he  wanted  to,  for  he  had  to 
feel  his  way  slowly  along  with  his 
cane.  He  found  the  pool,  and  when 
he  had  washed  the  clay  from  his 
eyes  what  do  you  think  happened? 
He  could  see! 

He  saw  the  flowers  and  birds  and 
green  grass.  He  saw  his  neighbors. 
And  the  neighbors  looked  at  him  in 
surprise.  "Is  it  he?"  they  asked,  the 
man  who  was  blind  and  sat  and 
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begged?  Yes,  it  was.  "How  were 
your  eyes  opened?"  they  asked  the 
man;  and  he  answered,  "A  man  that 
is  called  Jesus  made  clay,  and 
anointed  mine  eyes,  and  said  unto 
me,  'Go  to  the  pool  of  Siloam,  and 
wash';  and  I  went  and  washed,  and 
I  received  my  sight." 

Then  he  left  the  neighbors,  for 
he  wanted  to  see  his  father  and 
mother.  He  could  go  now  as  fast  as 
he  pleased  for  he  could  see  the  way 
to  go.  Can  you  think  how  glad  he 
was  to  see  his  parents?  And  they 
were  so  happy  to  know  that  their 
son  had  received  his  sight. 

All  the  people  who  had  seen  the 
blind  beggar  wondered  at  the  thing 
Jesus  had  done.  They  could  not  un- 
derstand it.  And  some  of  them  were 
not  pleased  with  what  the  Lord  had 
done.  Those  people  were  not  kind, 
and  Jesus  could  not  make  them 
happy.  But  others  listening  to  his 
teachings,  believed  that  He  was  the 
Son  of  God  and  could  do  great  things 
for  them.  And  the  man  who  had 
been  blind  was  glad  to  know  Jesus 
and  he  followed  Him. 

LESSON  38 

JESUS  IS  OUR  GREAT 

TEACHER 

The  objective  for  lesson  38  is  to 
develop  an  understanding  that  a  real 
religious  experience  is  gained 
through  participation  in  our  Sunday 
Home  activities.  Also  to  help  chil- 
dren to  understand  the  rituals  of  our 
Sunday  Home  and  to  develop  a  de- 
sire to  participate  in  them. 

In  developing  this  lesson  discuss 
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some  of  the  individual  activities  of 
your  adult  neighbors.  Let  the  chil- 
dren tell  some  of  the  things  that  their 
neighbors  like  to  do.  Mr.  Blake  likes 
to  help  his  neighbors  when  they  are 
repairing  things.  Sister  Brown  likes 
to  work  in  her  flower  garden.  Broth- 
er Ray  likes  to  work  with  the  Boy 
Scouts. 

Here  are  a  few  ways  that  adult 
neighbors  enjoy  neighborly  partici- 
pation. They  visit  in  each  other's 
homes,  share  their  food,  play  games 
together,  take  care  of  each  other 
when  they  are  ill,  loan  objects  to 
each  other,  exchange  work,  tend 
their  children  etc.  Relate  an  exper- 
ience that  you  know  has  happened 
in  your  neighborhood  recently,  that 
shows  neighborly  participation. 

The  lesson  story,  "The  Great 
Teacher,  Jesus,"  can  be  found  in 
Luke  2:40-52;  Life  Lessons  For 
Little  Ones,  page  48;  Weed's  Life 
of  Christ,  chapters  8  and  9.  There 
are  many  lovely  pictures  of  the  Boy 
Jesus  in  the  Temple  which  will  be 
helpful  in  presenting  this  lesson. 
This  lesson  lends  itself  well  to  dram- 
atization, which  the  children  love. 
For  help  in  dramatization  the  teach- 
er may  see,  The  Normal  Child  and 
Primary  Education,  by  Gesell  and 
Gesell,  Ginn  and  Co.  pages  144-1 58. 

LESSON  39 

RUTH  WANTS  TO  HELP 

NAOMI 

The  objective  for  lesson  39  is  to 
develop  a  realization  that  we  must 
willingly  participate  in  activities 
outside  the  family  circle- — helping 


relatives,  neighbors,  church  and 
community.  True  love  expresses  it- 
self through  service.  If  we  really  as- 
sume responsibility  we  will  willingly 
serve  our  church,  family  and  friends. 

In  developing  this  lesson  talk  with 
the  children  about  the  help  our  par- 
ents and  older  brothers  and  sisters 
give  to  people  outside  the  home;  e.g., 
how  do  they  help  relatives?  Visit 
them  when  sick.  Help  with  their 
work.  Share  food  and  shelter  with 
them.  Use  pictures  showing  adults 
doing  kindly  deeds  for  others. 

The  lesson  story  "Ruth  Wants  to 
Help  Naomi,"  is  a  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  willingness  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility and  persevere.  The  text 
is  the  "Book  of  Ruth." 

A  long,  long  time  ago  there  lived 
a  very  beautiful  lady  named  Ruth. 
Everyone  loved  her,  not  only  be- 
cause she  was  beautiful,  but  mostly 
because  she  was  kind  and  happy. 
She  knew  a  dear  old  lady  named 
Naomi.  She  was  her  mother-in-law, 
her  husband's  mother  and  she  loved 
her  very  dearly.  She  went  to  visit 
her  very  often,  because  Naomi  lived 
all  alone  and  was  very  sad.  She  was 
sad  because  her  husband  and  her  two 
sons  had  died.  One  of  the  sons  was 
Ruth's  husband.  Ruth  was  lonely 
too,  but  she  forgot  her  loneliness  in 
trying  to  cheer  others.  So  she  did 
all  she  could  to  make  Naomi  happy. 
But  it  seemed  that  Naomi  grew  sad- 
der all  the  time. 

One  day  she  said  to  Ruth,  "I  am 
so  far  away  from  my  own  people,  I 
am  going  back  to  my  old  home  in 
Bethlehem  to  live."  Ruth  was  sur- 
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prised  because  Bethlehem  was  such 
a  long  way  off.  Then  she  began  to 
think  that  she  might  never  see  Na- 
omi again  and  she  loved  her  so  much 
that  she  could  not  bear  to  leave  her. 
So  she  said,  "If  you  go,  Naomi,  I 
will  go  too." 

This  happened  such  a  long  time 
ago  that  there  were  no  trains  nor 
automobiles  in  which  to  travel  so 
they  had  to  walk  all  the  way.  Na- 
omi and  Ruth  started  out.  Orpah, 
another  daughter-in-law  of  Naomi's, 
went  with  them.  She  too,  loved  her 
husband's  mother.  After  they  had 
walked  for  some  time  Naomi  began 
to  think  how  hard  it  would  be  for 
these  young  women  in  a  strange 
land,  so  she  said  to  them,  "Go  back 
to  your  own  homes  and  be  happy 
among  your  own  people.  You  would 
have  to  work  very  hard  in  my  land 
for  my  people  are  very  poor." 

Orpah  kissed  Naomi  good-bye  and 
left  her,  but  Ruth  put  her  arms 
around  her  neck  and  clung  to  her. 
She  did  not  want  to  leave  her.  Then 
Naomi  said,  "Ruth  dear,  just  think 
of  all  that  you  are  leaving  behind, 
your  friends,  your  home  and  every- 
thing you  love."  But  Ruth  an- 
swered, "I  love  you  better  than  any- 
thing in  the  whole  world,  Naomi, 
for  you  have  been  so  good  to  me  and 
you  have  taught  me  how  to  pray  to 
the  Heavenly  Father."  Ruth's  peo- 
ple did  not  believe  in  our  God.  "I 
am  strong  and  young,"  said  Ruth. 
"You  are  old  and  sad.  I  want  to  take 
care  of  you  as  long  as  you  live."  And 
then  she  said,  "Intreat  me  not  to 
leave  thee,  or  to  return  from  follow- 
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ing  after  thee;  for  whither  thou  go- 
est,  I  will  go;  and  where  thou  lodg- 
est  I  will  lodge;  thy  people  shall  be 
my  people  and  thy  God,  my  God." 
How  happy  Naomi  was  when  she 
heard  Ruth  say  this. 

So  they  traveled  on  together 
walking  many  miles,  over  hills  and 
across  plains,  in  the  sun  and  rain, 
until  they  came  to  the  little  town 
of  Bethlehem.  They  saw  beautiful 
fields  of  ripened  grain.  In  many  of 
the  fields  they  saw  reapers  already 
at  work,  cutting  and  tying  the  bar- 
ley into  bundles.  They  saw  the  peo- 
ple who  were  poor  gathering  what 
the  reapers  had  left.  Then  they 
passed  the  grain  fields  and  soon 
found  Naomi's  old  home. 

Ruth  made  the  house  clean  and 
comfortable  for  Naomi.  She  pre- 
pared food  for  them  to  eat.  But  they 
had  very  little  and  Ruth  thought  of 
a  way  to  help.  She  went  into  the 
fields  and  picked  up  stalks  of  grain 
that  were  left  by  those  who  cut 
them.  It  was  hard  work.  The  sun 
was  hot  and  she  had  to  bend  her 
back  which  often  ached,  but  she 
worked  on  gladly  for  she  wanted  to 
get  food  for  Naomi. 

One  day  while  Ruth  was  gleaning, 
the  owner  of  the  field,  whose  name 
was  Boaz,  came  to  see  how  the  reap- 
ers were  working.  He  saw  this  lovely 
lady  gleaning  and  he  asked  one  of 
his  workers  who  she  was.  The  work- 
er answered,  "Her  family  and 
friends  live  in  a  country  far  from 
here,  but  she  has  left  them  all  and 
traveled  here  to  take  care  of  the 
poor,  sad  woman  Naomi."  So  the 
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master  called  Ruth  to  him  and  told 
her  to  come  every  day,  if  she  wished, 
and  gather  grain  from  his  field.  He 
invited  her  also  to  have  dinner  with 
his  workmen  and  eat  of  the  com 
and  bread  he  gave  them. 

Ruth  bowed  before  Boaz  and 
asked,  ""WTiy  art  thou  so  kind  to  me, 
I,  who  am  a  stranger?"  Boaz  an- 
swered, "I  have  heard  about  your 
kindness  to  Naomi,  how  you  left 
your  home  and  people  to  care  for 
her.  May  the  Lord  bless  you  for  all 
you  have  done." 

As  he  walked  across  the  field  he 
stopped  apd  told  the  reapers  to  let 
Ruth  gather  the  barley  that  was 
dropped  and  also  to  let  fall  some 


extra  pieces  for  her.  So  each  night 
Ruth  brought  home  the  barley  and 
made  bread  for  Naomi.  Naomi's  sad 
heart  was  made  glad. 

Boaz  often  watched  Ruth  at  work 
and  thought  how  good  and  beauti- 
ful she  was.  One  day  he  asked  her 
to  be  his  wife,  to  bring  Naomi  and 
come  to  live  with  him  in  his  fine 
home.  Then  how  happy  they  all 
were.  But  the  happiest  day  of  all  was 
when  Heavenly  Father  sent  Ruth 
and  Boaz  a  dear  little  baby  boy. 
Naomi  was  his  nurse  and  when  she 
held  him  in  her  arms  she  thanked 
God  for  His  good  gift  to  them. 

From  Life  Lessons  For  Little 
Ones.  — Chribel  W.  Aldous 
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years  which  constitute  her  statehood. 
In  commemorating  the  anniversary 
of  its  founding  A.C.E.  members  of 
Utah  embody  the  adage,  "Hats  oft 
to  the  past,  coats  off  to  the  future." 
— Eva  May  Green,  State  President, 
Association  for  Childhood  Educa- 
tion of  Utah. 

NOTE: 

This  report  of  the  highlights  of 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Utah 
Childhood  Education  Association, 
under  the  presidency  of  Eva  May 
Green,  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
Sunday     School     supervisors     and 


teachers,  especially  to  those  respon- 
sible for  the  Junior  Sunday  School 
and  the  intermediate  departments. 
The  contents  may  well  be  discussed 
in  these  departments  in  stake  union 
meetings  or  ward  faculty  meetings. 

The  regular  lessons  for  the  teacher 
improvement  session  of  ward  facul- 
ty meeting  for  all  officers  and  teach- 
ers are  published  in  the  May  and 
June  issues  of  The  Instructor.  The 
lessons  for  September  and  October 
will  be  published  in  the  August  issue. 
Thereafter,  these  lessons  will  appear 
regularly  two  months  in  advance  as 
is  our  custom. — ^M.  B. 
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WIT  AND  WISDOM 
From  Poor  Richard 

What  maintains  one  vice  would 
bring  up  two  children. 

He  is  not  well  bred  who  cannot 
bear  ill-breeding  in  others. 

The  end  of  passion  is  the  begin- 
ning of  repentance. 

Many  foxes  grow  grey,  but  few 
grow  good. 

Having  to  be  poor  is  no  shame, 
but  being  ashamed  of  it  is. 

Doing  an  injury  puts  you  below 
your  enemy;  revenging  one  makes 
you  but  even  with  him;  forgiving 
it  sets  you  above  him. 

Discontented  minds  and  fevers  of 
the  body  are  not  cured  by  changing 
beds  or  business. 

We  may  give  advice,  but  we  can- 
not give  conduct. 

Cunning  proceeds  from  want  of 
capacity.  — Benjamin  Franklin 

PLEA 

Willie  (to  parson)  :  Won't  you 
pray  for  my  father's  floating  kid- 
ney? 

Parson:  My  son,  I  can't  pray  for 
any  one  thing  Lke  that! 

Wilhe:  Why  not?  Last  Sunday 
you  prayed  for  all  the  loose  livers. 

ADVANCE 

Patient:  Why,  Doctor,  yesterday 
you  gave  me  an  entirely  different 
diagnosis. 

Doctor:  That  just  goes  to  show 
how  rapidly  medical  science  ad- 
vances. 
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SIGNAL 

It  was  a  dark  alley  in  one  of  the 
worst  parts  of  the  town.  Three  men 
were  waiting.  One  of  them  pulled 
a  slouch  hat  down  over  his  eyes,  and 
said,  "D'ya  see  him?" 

Another  took  a  quick  peek  around 
the  corner.  "Yes,  here  he  comes!" 
he  hissed. 

The  man  with  the  slouch  hat 
picked  up  a  short  thick  section  of 
pipe.  Another  took  a  heavy  wrench, 
and  the  third  grabbed  a  smaller 
wrench  that  was  none  the  less  ef- 
fective in  close  quarters. 

"All  right,  fellers,  let's  go,"  one 
whispered. 

And  thus,  when  the  boss  got 
around  the  corner,  he  found  his  three 
plumbers  busily  at  work. 

— Sunshine  Magazine 

DEFEAT 
The  shortage  of  paper  during  the 
war  period  probably  accounted  for 
the  brevity  of  the  following  musical 
criticism  in  a  Detroit  paper:  "An 
amateur  string  quartet  played 
Brahms  here  last  night.  Brahms  lost." 
— Sunshine  Magazine 

MOUTHFUL 
"Eat  your  spinach,  child.  Don't 
you  know  it  puts  firm,  white  teeth 
in  your  mouth?" 

"Then  feed  it  to  grandpa." 

—Navy  News 

KICK 

No  one  who  keeps  kicking  you  in 

the  pants  can  ever  get  ahead  of  you. 

— Railway  Employees'  Journal 


Chesapeake  Bay,  noted  for  its  oysters.  During  the  "War  of  1812,  a  Mary- 
land lawyer,  Francis  Scott  Key,  wrote  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  after 
witnessing  the  British  bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry,  now  part  of  Balti- 


more. 


In  1941,  Baltimore  branch  was  organized  into  a  ward  by  Elder  Ezra 
T.  Benson,  then  president  of  Washington  Stake  and  now  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Twelve.  Baltimore  now  has  a  Junior  Sunday  School,  one 
of  whose  teachers,  Mamie  E.  Morgan,  has  been  guiding  its  Kindergarten 
class  for  twenty-five  years.  She  is  daughter  of  one  of  the  early  converts 
to  the  Church  there. 

Baltimore's  beautiful  red  brick  chapel,  somewhat  hidden  among  the 
trees,  was  begun  in  1935,  with  President  Grant  officiating  at  the  corner- 
stone laying. 

May  Baltimore's  story  of  the  Church  continue  to  grow. 

Wendell  J.  Ashton 
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TEACHER  TRAINING 
H.  Aldous  Dixon, 
A.  Parley  Bates 
Wniiam  P.  Miller 
Addie  L.  Swapp 

GOSPEL  DOCTRINE 

Gerrit  de  Jong, 
William  M.  McKay 
J.  Holman  Waters 
W.  Lowell  Castleton 

GENEALOGICAL 
A.  William  Lund, 
Thomas  L.  Maitin 
Archibald  F.  Bennett 
Joseph  Christenson 
Joseph   K.  Nlcholes 

THE  GOSPEL  MESSAGE 
Carl  F.  Eyring, 
Don  B.  Colton 

Richard  E.  Folland 


MISSION  SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS 

Don  B.  Colton 
A.  William  Lund 
Richard  E.  Folland 

STANDARDS 

(Check-up  and  Follow-up) 

David  Lawrence  McKay 

Thomas  L.  Martin 

A.  Parley  Bates 

Inez  Witbeck 

W.  Lowell  Castleton 

ENLISTMENT 
I.  Holman  Waters 
Lucy  G.  Sperry 


Lcssoni  Departments 

ADVANCED  SENIORS 
Lynn    S.    Richards, 
Earl  J.  Glade 
Leiand  H.  Monson 

SENIORS 

Ralph  B.  Keeler, 

David  Lawrence  McKay 

ADVANCED  JUNIORS 
Wallace   F.    Bennett, 
Wendell  J.  Ashton 
Kenneth   S.   Bennion 
Edith  Ryberg 

JUNIORS 

(same  as  Advanced 
Juniors) 

2ND  INTERMEDIATE 
Gordon  B.   Hinckley, 
Nellie  H.  Kuhn 
Inez  Witbeck 


Special    Committees 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Earl   J.   Glade 
Wendell  J.  Ashton 
Gordon  B.  Hinckley 

LIBRARIES 
Wendell   J.  Ashton 
Antone  K.  Romney 
J.  Holman  Waters 
Lorna  Call  Alder 

FACULTY  MEETING 
Howard  R.  Driggs 
Adam  S.  Bennion 
Antone  K.  Romney 
Eva  May  Green 
Gordon  B.  Hinckley 


1ST  INTERMEDIATE 
Marion  G.  Merkley, 
Lucy  G.  Sperry 
Melba    GlaHe 

JUNIOR  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 

Co-ordinator 

PRIMARY 
Margaret  Ipson, 
Phyllis  D.  Shaw 

KINDERGARTEN 
Lorna  Call  Alder 
Claribel  W,  Aldous 

NURSERY 

Marie  Fox  Felt, 
Addie  L.  Swapp 


MUSIC 
Alexander  Schreinet 
Marian  Cornwall 
Vernon  J.  LeeMastei 
CONSULTANTS 
Leiand  H.  Monson, 

Book  of  Mormon 
Thomas  L.  Martin 

Old  Testament 
Carl  F.  Eyring, 

New  Testament 
A.  William  Lund, 

Church  History 
Archibald  F.  Bennett. 

Genealogy 
Don  B.  Colton. 

Church  Doctrine 
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ll^RASTUS  Si<rdw  wais  only  eighteen  but  he  was  already  a  veteran  missionary 
I  when  he  carried,  the  restored  gospel  into  Maryland  in  1837,  the  same 
year  Mormonism  y^as  introduced  into  Europe. 

Elder  Snow,  joining  the  Church  in  New  England,  had  begun  mission- 
ary work  when  sixteen,  and  had  preached  in  New  England,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  During  the  seven  months'  mission  which  took  him 
into  Maryland,' he  baptized  about  forty  persons.  (Once,  at  Leiterburgh, 
Maryland,  he  Was  approached  in  public  by  aCampbellite  preacher,  and  a 
twelve-hour  discussion  resulted.)  ,   ..,„ 

Other  early  missionaries  into  Mairyland  included  Jedediah  M.  Grant, 
who  later  became  first  mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  father  of  President 
Heber  JJ  Q.ranj:,_  arid  Jacob  Hamblin,  subsequently  a  famous  peacemaker 
and  niissiohary  ardong  the  Indians  of  America's  Southwest. 

Like  so  many  wards  and  branches  in  eastern  and  southern  United 
States,  Baltimore's  organization  of  the  Church  was  a  Sunday  School  before 
it  wats  a  branch.  The  first  Sunday  School  in  Baltimore,  so  far  as  is  known, 
was  organized  in  1909.  A  branch  was  organized  fourteen  years  later.  Bal- 
timore is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Patapsco  River,  jutting  inland  from 

— M.ore  on  other  side 


